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*“On business calls, day in and day 
out, mileage has been excellent—belter 


than 25 miles per gallon." J. A. Hudec, 
121 Court Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio 
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Here you see, at the right, why 
Nash gives you the most for your 
money in the 1949 cars— 

The most in style—in features—in 
size—performance—economy. 


You're looking at the only car with 
Girder-built Unitized Body-and- 
Frame—one welded unit, stronger, 


safer, rattle-free. 
Only 62 inches high, Nash Airflyte 
has greater road clearance than be- 
fore—yet has far more interior 
room...and seats so wide you can 


have Twin Beds. 
Nash Airflyte alone has a curved 


one-piece windshield on all its 
models . . . and has the Uniscope. 


*“From the factory to Seattle, | travelled 3627 miles at higher 


than average speeds. Used 138 gallons, getting 26.3 miles 
per gallon."’ R. P. Lucas, Route #3, Box 110, Auburn, Wash. 
) 





Nash Airflyte has incredible secur- 
ity on curves... the smoothest ride 
known, all four wheels cushioned 


by coil springs. 
This big Nash “600” delivers over 


25 miles to the gallon at average 


highway speed! * 
Before you buy any car, drive a 
Nash Airflyte—then try to find its 
equal for value—beauty—for the 
thrill of driving America’s most 
advanced car, It’s in two series— 
Nash “600” and Nash Ambassador 
at your Nash dealer’s now! 

Drive it and you'll know why Nash 
is the smart buy of 1949s smart- 
est buyers! Your Nash dealer will 


be happy to demonstrate, 












VALUE! 






GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Photo Shesstene of Union caciftic. 
Good air is good business! And you can have it at reasonable cost in your 

plant or process, with American Blower Equipment. Shown at left is ar 
American Blower Type E Fan—one of a complete line of air handling 
products for all industrial needs. Illustration below shows 4 Type D 
Collectors. For operations involving buffing. calcining. cleaning. conveying, 

drying, grinding, mixing. smelting, spraying, ete.. American Blower Dust 
Collectors are a practical solution at reasonable cost. 





Cutaway view showing 
path of dust in a Type 
D American Blower 
Collector. 


Four Type D Collectors 
with common receptacle 
for collecting dust in a 
large foundry. 











Take advantage of this FREE offer! Let an experi- 
: enced American Blower engineer help you solve any 
or all of your problems on dust collecting or air han- 


dling. To get this service, free-of-charge and without 
obligation, just phone the nearest American Blower AME RICAN LOWER 
Branch Office and ask to talk with a sales engineer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO «J 


Division of American Raviator & Standard Sawitary corroration 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 















































uaker State Motor Oil is refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil. It is the finest motor oil, we believe, 
that is produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvanio Grade Crude Oil Association 
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LETTERS 





: Internationa! 


The first-aid squad arrived too late for the photographer 


Review Casualty 


Your picture of Princess Elizabeth re- 
viewing her troops ( Newsweek, July 18) left 
me with a rather bad taste in my mouth. 
Is military discipline so strong in Great 
Britain that they would let that unfortunate 
young woman lie there suffering from heat 
prostration for the sake of a fancy-dress 
peacetime review? 

Tom F. MuNDEN Jr. 

Marshall, Texas 


> ...I venture to say if it were our own 
Eleanor Roosevelt inspecting our women’s 
corps and an incident of this nature arose, 
she personally would have revived the 
girl. That is the American way . 
Mrs. Frances A. MATTEI 
Galveston, Texas 


The official British explanation is that 
Sergeant Bayliss fainted at the instant Prin- 
cess Elizabeth arrived in front of her, then 
was promptly attended and revived by a 
first-aid squad, 


Saving The Sentinel 

The Press section of your June 13 issue 
carried a thorough story on the battle of Edi- 
tor Crowder to save his Flora (Ill. ) Sentinel. 
Deservedly, you gave credit to The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for pouncing on the yarn, but 
you might have added that Labor was the 
first paper in the nation to break the story. 
It did so in its May 14 issue. The Post- 
Dispatch came along two weeks later, then 
the Associated Press, NEWSWEEK, and other 
pillars of the Fourth Estate joined the parade. 

RuBEN LEVIN 


Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


> Finally, since the smoke of battle has most- 
ly rolled away around here, I have been able 
to sit down and thank the various publishers 


in the country who gave special coverage to 
the Flora newspaper situation. Frankly, I am 
amazed at the number of letters we are re- 
ceiving from over the nation, and among 
them Newsweek is mentioned frequently. 
About two dozen of your readers sent in sub- 
scriptions. For these and for the many other 
letters we are deeply grateful . After 
reading them, any doubt that anyone might 
have concerning the willingness of the 
American people to defend their constitu- 
tional rights, and their deep appreciation of 
the value of those rights . . . will have van- 
ished. Certainly freedom of the press in ow 
country is safe... 


Cuas. A. CROWDER 
Editor and Publisher 
The Flora Sentinel 
Flora, Ill. 
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Wordy Trial 

?In NEwSwEEK, July 18, you state that the 
Hiss trial ended after 803,750 words of 
restimony. Where did you get this figure? 
Does someone actually count the number of 
words? 


HERMAN WOLFSON 
Newark, N. J. 


The figure was obtained from the court 
tenographer, who keeps a running count of 
testimony wordage. 


Primus Progress 

May I state for the benefit of reader Hil- 
ario de Roldan (Newsweek, April 18) that 
Pearl Primus is at present in Leopoldville 
just opposite our French Equatorial African 
capital on the Congo, and her dancing has 
aroused among our Belgian neighbors a well- 
founded enthusiasm .. . 

The most interesting thing Miss Primus 
presented us with is that she gave two per- 
formances with native orchestras, recruited 
right on the spot, who fit marvelously well 
into her dances . . 

Louis C. D. Joos 

Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa 


Infield Switch 


It was with great dismay that I read that 
Jackie Robinson had been switched to first 
base, not by Burt Shotton but by News- 
WEEK, July 18. 

Orchids to Robinson for his statement and 
feelings, but onions to the one who doesn’t 
know where one of the, if not the, greatest 
National League ballplayers belongs. 

NELSON E. SHAFER 

Nutley, N. J. 


>... It is hard to imagine anyone knowing 
so little as to refer to my hero as a “first 
baseman.” You have my sympathy. 
A. B. RowLey 
Richford, Vt. 


Onions indeed to the careless writer and 
checker who outguessed Dodger manager 
Shotton and switched Robinson back to his 
former position at first base at a time when 
he is the outstanding second baseman in the 
majors. 


Trailing Jimmy Angel 

In the June 6 issue of your very fine maga- 
zine you referred to the discovery of Angel 
Falls in 1937 by Jimmy Angel, an American 
soldier of fortune. Jimmy was an acquaint- 
ance of mine while he lived here in Houston 
after his discovery of the falls. I followed his 
career with great interest from newspaper 
accounts and occasional letters until the time 
he was reported missing off the west coast of 
Mexico. Since then I’ve heard nothing fur- 
ther concerning him until your mention. Do 
you know his present whereabouts? 


L. D. Morrison 
Ilouston, Texas 


>... What became of Jimmy Angel? 
Homer E. Daruinc Sr, 


Salinas, Calif. 


\fter a futile search for gold in Venezuela, 
Angel moved on to British Guiana, where he 
now holds mining concessions near the Bra- 
cilion border. 
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To new homes and remodeled homes, K&M 
*‘Century’’ Asbestos-Cement Siding and Roofing 
Shingles bring lasting beauty. They permit endless 
variety in architectural design, require no protec- 
tive paint, no maintenance. They are fire resistant 
and proof against weather, rot, rodents and termites. 
And the extra long life of ‘‘Century’’ Siding and 
Roofing Shingles provides economies you can’t afford 
to overlook. Ask your K&M Dealer, or write for 
further particulars. 





Nature made chsteslos ... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ee AMBLER ee PENNSYLVANIA 
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HALL OF MIRRORS, in Versailles’ magnificent palace of Louis XIV, scene of War I peace SEE NATIVE DANCES at local fétes. Above 
conference. Gorgeous displays and illuminations of the fabulous fountains are arranged — celebrating in the Pyrenees. The 
for visitors during season. One of many interesting short trips to be taken out of Paris. world-famous shrine at Lourdes, is nearby. 


FRANCE ... where Every Day’s 
a Holiday! 


In-Season or Out-of-Season it’s the World’s Vacationland 














Anyone who has holidayed in France will tell you it’s fun every minute! For regard- 
less when you come, there’s always something to do or see. The French are hospit- 
able, the hotels are comfortable, the prices are moderate by U. S. standards. Come 
and enjoy yourself. See the sights, visit the provinces, eat the famous food and enjoy 
the wines. For the perfect vacation, come to France where every day is a holiday. 





GOOD TRAVEL: Trains and buses cover 
all of France. Fares are reasonable—sched- 
ules are good. Above: the “Blue Train.” 








FRENCH FOOD is famous, today, is plenti- 
scenic beauty. Go to the provinces as well ful. Try the regional specialties, learn to 
as to Paris. Take your car or get one there. | know the wonderful French wines, as well. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. W-5, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


. A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
COTE D'AZUR: Old Menton on the Medi- NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
terranean. All year the Riviera blossoms. 


Gaiety is the order of the day—and night! “TRAVEL BUILDS TRADE AND AIDS PEACE” 
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TIN MEDAL: Newsweek has been proud of its recent trail 
blazing on a variety of major news developments. They 
range from the first story of the Woodstock typewriter in 
the Hiss case to the original 
ileal Seana report on the emergence of 
OPERATION UniSe: STUPID ‘ anti-Semitism in Russia. 
may oom nanny be vv ~ But none has attracted 

more press and radio atten- 
tion than last week’s Wash- 
ington item on the Presi- 
dential award of a mock tin 
medal to Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan for “Operation 
Union Station.” Press serv- 
ices, picture agencies, and 
radio commentators played 
the story far and wide. Fi- 
nally, as editorials on the 
subject began to appear, we mopped our brows, wondered 
a moment, then decided American editors have a deft feel 
for the nation’s sense of humor. 


Vaughan’s tin medal 


EDITORIAL AWARENESS: And speaking of editors, an 
investigating committee of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors has just issued a report giving NEWSWEEK 
credit for carrying the first national story on Illinois news- 
men on the state payroll (see page 44). 


WINGLESS VICTORY: After reading about Peter Bau- 
mann’s wingless chickens (July 18), Bill Graham, a reader 
in Wichita, Kans., wired Newsweek for a price on two 
pair of the fowl. We faithfully relayed the request and 
followed up by asking our Des Moines, Iowa, correspon- 
dent to step around and see Mr. Baumann. When our man 
arrived he found Baumann buried under a ton of tele- 
grams and letters—all from people who want to buy one 
or more of the birds. Baumann has not decided whether 
to develop the breeding project himself or sell the rights 
to an outsider. 


WORTH NOTING: The United States ambassador to 
China is a virtual prisoner of the Communists (see page 
21)... The Reds scored a smashing victory in the London 
dock strike (see page 22) . An outstanding economist 
says “no major depression . . . for the next ten vears” (see 
page 50) ... A Cabinet controversy may be in the making 
(see Periscope’s Capital Straws). 


THE COVER: At one time Gen. and Mrs. Dwight Eisen- 
hower yearned for the quiet status of private citizens—at 
least to the extent possible for the president and first lady 
of a great university. Now they are 
finding out it isn’t possible as they 
see him drafted for one “temporary” 
task after another. Most recently he 
has been plaving an unheralded key 
role in the hush-hush conferences 
over sharing atomic know-how with 
Britain. 

As a war correspondent in Europe 
and postwar deputy chief of News- 
weeEk’s Washington bureau, National Affairs Editor Ken- 
neth Crawford has had an excellent opportunity to follow 
the Eisenhower career in war and peace. Crawford’s ap- 
praisal of present pressure and the ultimate destiny of 
Columbia’s five-star president begins on page 15 (photo 


by Yousuf Karsh). 
| iss — 
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Give your customers (and customers-you-hope) 
the thrill of discovery ...of discovering some- 
thing mew in your product... something that 
gives them new advantages in use . . . new pride of 
ownership... renewed respect for you as a 
modern merchandiser! 


How? Build a Veeder-Root Counter into your 
product. But what kind of counter, and how to build 
it in? Those are questions that a Veeder-Root 
engineer will answer promptly and squarely . . . if 
you let him concentrate his “mathematical eye” on 
your product. 


And why let him do that? Because there are so 
many types of Veeder-Root Mechanical and 
Electrical Counters... and because so many of 
the most successful applications were not apparent 


at first, at all. Now, couldn’t you profit more by 
having your product keep its own production 
records, prove its own service guarantee, protect 
customers against shortages and surpluses... or 
provide any of the many other new advantages 
that come with built-in Veeder-Root Countrol? It 
costs exactly 3 cents to find out. Write. 








Veeder-Root |(couINTTERRs 


No. 1122 V-R Small Reset Ratchet Counter 

is built into a wide range of products from address- 

ing machines and aerial cameras to hay balers, 

laundry machines, linotypes, shoe ma- 

chinery, machine tools and — what oe 

have you? For a quick picture of the »] 

range of V-R Counters, send for 

free 8-page Condensed Catalog 

(shown). Write now. Rr» 
VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 
St. James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain: 

Veeder-Root Lrd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, 

Scotland. 
























What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Unless it’s settled soon, the growing 
behind-the-scenes controversy between 
Secretary of State Acheson and Defense 
Secretary Johnson will explode onto front 
pages. There’s been a second outburst in 
the Cabinet recently, and top State De- 
partment officials complain that Johnson 
is trying to tell Acheson how to run for- 
eign policy . . . The row over atomic in- 
formation for Britain won't be settled at 
this session of Congress. And insiders say 
no action can be taken by Truman with- 
out new legislation . . . The President is 
more anxious to beat Senator Donnell from 
his own home state than any other sena- 
torial candidate standing for reelection 
next year .. . It may be denied, but Tru- 
man told Major General Vaughan not to 
interfere in any Army activities after 
Johnson was appointed Defense Secre- 
tary. Furthermore, he told Johnson to ad- 
vise him if his White House aide at- 
tempted to interfere . . . Assistant Army 
Secretary Tracy Voorhees will be pro- 
moted to Under Secretary soon. His post 
will be filled by Archibald Alexander, 
New York lawyer . . . Truman still is in- 
sisting that Congress pass an amended 
displaced-persons bill. There’s doubt, 
however, that Senator McCarran will let 
the bill out of committee. 


Senator Lodge’s Role 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. is going 
to Europe as quickly as possible after 
Congress adjourns. The youthful Lodge 
is being groomed, not for the Presidential 
race, but to assume the GOP foreign- 
policy leadership when Senator Vanden- 
berg retires after 1952. He’s been a 
protégé of Vandenberg for years. Lodge’s 
friends say that actually he’d almost 
prefer to stay where he is than make the 
grueling try for the GOP Presidential 
nomination in 1952. Also, Lodge and a 
lot of other Republicans now are con- 
vinced that a new Republican face and a 
new name should be the nominee—not 
one of the old-timers who’s been in the 
public eye for many years. 


Vandenberg and Taft 

Intimates of Senator Vandenberg say 
they wouldn’t be surprised to see him step 
into the domestic field soon with some 
policy suggestions for the GOP. Vanden- 
berg has deferred to Senator Taft on 
domestic matters, as Taft deferred to 
Vandenberg on foreign affairs. But Van- 
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The Periscope 


denberg has as many definite ideas as 
Taft on what should be done to pump 
some new life into the GOP and to 
battle the Fair Deal on the home front. 
Now that the ratification of the Atlantic 
Pact is out of the way, Vandenberg will 
have more time to devote to what's 
happening on the domestic scene. 


More Toll Roads? 

State highway experts are watching Gov. 
Roy Turner's effort to complete public 
and private financing of a state toll road 
between Oklahoma City and Tulsa. If he 
can induce private bankers to put up 
$20,000,000 and the RFC the remaining 
$13,700,000, several other states will come 
up with similar projects. Because of the 
opposition of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration to toll highways, the RFC has had 
a policy against lending funds for such 
programs. However, as revealed at the 
recent governors’ conference, the states 
haven't the money to finance primary- and 
secondary-road construction and at the 
same time go in for super-highways on a 
nontoll basis. In view of Governor Tur- 
ners influence at the White House, it’s 
believed that he has a good chance of 
getting RFC money for his project. 


National Notes 

Representative Keefe of Wisconsin, 
who attacked Judge Kaufman in an hour- 
long speech last week, has promised col- 
leagues that articles of impeachment will 
be filed against the Hiss trial judge if the 
House Judiciary Committee fails to act 
“within a reasonable time” . . . Insiders 
are betting that the steel-industry Presi- 
dential fact-finding board will come up 
with a recommended wage hike of 5 to 
8% for CIO steelworkers, plus added wel- 
fare benefits . . . Midwestern cronies of 
Truman have been plugging for Judge 
John Caskie Collet of Kansas City, a 
White House intimate, to fill the Su- 
preme Court vacancy left by Associate 
Justice Murphy’s death . . . Representa- 
tive Barden, whose aid-to-education bill 
is being attacked by Catholics, likes to 
recall how he fought for Al Smith for 
President in 1928, despite anti-Catholic 
feeling in his North Carolina district . . . 
Secretary Sawyer and top Commerce of- 
ficials will conduct on-the-spot surveys 
of business and unemployment over the 
nation this month. 


Vv 
Trends Abroad 
Proposals for a Pacific pact will con- 
tinue to be rebuffed by the State Depart- 
ment. But the U. S. is readying a dramatic 


demonstration of its interest and sym- 
pathy in the Pacific community: It will 
sponsor Brig. Gen. Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines for president of the United 
Nations General Assembly this fall . . . 
Washington is urging Paris to make still 
further concessions in Indo-China to the 
government of Emperor Bao Dai to en- 
able him to attract the largest possible 
nationalist following and theréby weaken 
the Communists. French concessions 
made thus far are only a good beginning, 
in the U.S. view . . . Soviet secret police 
stepped in recently to halt shipment of 
500 German Heinkel airplane engines 


from Poland to the Franco government 


in Spain, via Swedish intermediaries . . . 
Some Allied officials fear the Germans 
will refuse to appoint a German member 
of the Ruhr International Control Author- 
ity in order to show their disapproval . . . 
Czechoslovakia has been put out of 
bounds for American occupation person- 
nel in Austria to forestall any incidents 
growing out of week-end trips to Brati- 
slava, only a short drive from Vienna. 


Nervous Satellites 

The continuing purges in Soviet satel- 
lite countries have generated such sav- 
age Communist struggles for power and 
such bitter suspicions that the govern- 
ment administrations of the satellites 
have been seriously crippled. Men in 
public positions often are afraid to take 
positive action of any kind lest they be 
accused of deviating from the party line 
or other mortal political sins. Nobody is 
sure what the party line may soon be- 
come, and everyone therefore plays it 
safe with a “do nothing” attitude. 


German-Jap Trade Deal 

A trade agreement between Japan and 
Western Germany is being negotiated by 
U.S. occupation authorities, Value of 
goods to be exchanged will total about 
$24,000,000, evenly divided. Japan will 
provide shipping services, textiles, and 
textile machinery in exchange for Ger- 
man machinery. A special dollar account 
will be set up to facilitate the trade. 
Officials see the plan as another step 
toward lightening the financial burden 
imposed by the occupation. 


Guarding the [ron Curtain 
Here’s the gist of a recent British intel- 
ligence report describing the measures 
being taken by Hungary to prevent flight 
of non-Communists into Austria: On 
either side of the border is a 50-vard- 
wide strip of no man’s land. On the 
Hungarian side there’s a double row ol 
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barbed-wire fencing 5 feet high. This is 
guarded at 2%-mile intervals by some 
80 wooden watchtowers, each 30 feet 
high. The towers are equipped with 
machine guns and powerful revolving 
searchlights. Between the towers are 
minefields, which if detonated send up 
rocket flares. 


Chinese Red Slogans 

As a clue to future Chinese Commu- 
nist policy, foreign observers point to a 
series of slogans recently issued from 
Peiping by the Communist Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Here are some, as 
broadcast in Cantonese: “Let the people 
of China and Japan join together and 
oppose the indefinite American occupa- 
tion of Japan . . . Support Sino-Russian 
friendship, Russia and China should join 
against aggression in the Far East .. . 
Let us fight on to Formosa, liberate the 
people of Formosa, and capture Chiang 
Kai-shek 
criminals . . . Welcome all patriotic ele- 
ments within the Kuomintang to join in 
the people’s cause . . . Let all imperial- 
ists and aggressors get out of China.” 


Foreign Notes 

Argentina, with 100 new jet fighter 
planes recently acquired from Britain, 
has the strongest air force in Latin Amer- 
ica. Moreover, that force will be strength- 
ened by purchase of more British planes 
as an outgrowth of the new UK-Argentine 
trade agreement . . . Maj. Alexander de 
Seversky, just back from a mission to 
Argentina to advise on military aviation, 
soon will go to Brazil in the same capacity 
. .. Swedish chemists have a new seasick 
remedy claimed as 98% effective in tests 
on a Swedish American liner . . . As 
France prepares to harvest its large grape 
crop, some vintners forecast that this will 
be the best vintage year since 1937... 
Davic Key, a career Foreign Service 
officer, is scheduled for appointment as 
U.S. ambassador to Bolivia . . . Some 
high German and British officials feel 
that the order for dismantling of Thys- 
senhiitte, huge steel plant in the Ruhr, 
soon will be reviewed again by the West- 
ern Powers . . . Indications are that Bra- 
zil, which now has authorization for air 
routes to Miami and Chicago, soon will 
ask for permission to serve Los Angeles 
and San Francisco instead. 
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Public-Works Survey 

Truman is debating whether to ask 
Congress for stand-by funds to launch a 
public-works construction program if 
and when needed. It isn’t supposed to be 
known, but he’s had his staff study the 
problem and submit a confidential report 
for his guidance. The report states that 
while more than $7,000,000,000 in the 
present budget is earmarked for public 
works, no more than 65% of this actually 


Let us capture all war ~* 


would be expended during the next year. 
The report also says that it would take 
months to set up a public-works agency, 
receive and approve applications, and 
get the program into operation. Estimat- 
ing that no more than $2,000,000,000 
additional could be spent on public works 
in the next twelve months without invit- 
ing waste and inefficiency, the report 
urges immediate advance planning for 
such a program so that construction could 
begin if unemployment grows. 


Census Job Boost 

Under Truman’s policy to give Federal 
aid to economically distressed areas, the 
Administration may transfer some 10,000 
upcoming census jobs from Washington 
to a city where unemployment is severe. 
The jobs will last one year and involve 
tabulating work on the results of next 
years population, housing, and unem- 
ployment count. A score of cities are after 
the bonanza, and confidential surveys now 
are being made in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit, Chief problem is to 
find a city which can supply the estimated 
1,000,000 square feet of office space re- 
quired, Another hitch is that decentral- 
ization may appear too costly. 


Communist Fight in CIO 

The Communists are trying to play 
both ends against the rank-and-file middle 
in a desperate fight for survival within 
the CIO. On the one hand they are pro- 
claiming themselves the champions of 
“left-wing, militant unionism” as against 
“right-wing, conservative unionism” of 
the CIO leadership. On the other hand, 
in efforts to prevent the United Auto- 
mobile Workers from capturing the Com- 
munist-led Farm Equipment Workers, 
they are warning farm-equipment mem- 
bers that UAW leader Walter Reuther 
plans to take them out on strike. 


Labor Board Inquiry 

Look for the CIO to demand an investi- 
gation of the National Labor Relations 
Board before this session of Congress 
ends. President Murray, already furious 
at failure of Taft-Hartley Act repeal, is 
outrageg by several recent NLRB deci- 
sions. In one order involving the Reynolds 
Metals Co. the board apparently reversed 
a long-standing policy favoring CIO in- 
dustrial unionism in mass manufacturing. 
The ruling split aluminum workers into 
craft units, giving the AFL the advantage 
against Murray's United Steelworkers in 
organizational contests. 


Business Footnotes 

A Congressional review of Japanese 
economic policies is in the making as a 
result of increased imports of Japanese 
textiles, knit goods, leather products, 
and other “soft goods,” at a time when 
competitive U.S. industries are plagued 
with falling prices and increased unem- 





ployment . . . The Adminstration’s No. 1 
choice for Assistant Secretary of Labor to 
succeed John W. Gibson is Pat Fagan of 
Pittsburgh, longtime ally of CIO Presi- 
dent Murray . . . With the postwar lumber 
boom deflated, an increasing number of 
smaller and newer mills are being 
squeezed out of business in the North- 
west. Douglas fir prices, for example, are 
down from a 1948 peak of $82 per thou- 
sand to around $60, which is only $5 
above the estimated average production 
cost... The textile industry is showing 
some improvement, contrary to the gen- 
eral trend. Woolen and worsted mills re- 
port activity, and cotton and rayon mills 
are getting more inquiries . . . Recent ef- 
forts to settle the multimillion-dollar Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film alien-property case 
out of court have bogged down, the re- 
sult of differences between the Justice 
Department and foreign claimants. 
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Movie Netes 

In a desperate effort to bolster attend- 
ance, the whole movie industry is plan- 
nin { a festival for October. Twenty top- 
budget pictures will be shown simultane- 
ously in 10,000 theaters, with stars going 
on nationwide personal-appearance tours 
. . . Bankers still consider Mae West a 
good risk. A loan was negotiated recently 
to finance a new picture based on a story 
along the lines of her stage play “Dia- 
mond Lil” . . . Milton Berle’s “Always 
Leave Them Laughing,” which deals with 
burlesque, will have an authentic “strip- 
per” in the cast, She’s Arabella Andre, 
often seen on Los Angeles runways. . . 
All “Macbeth” prints have been recalled 
to dub in new dialogue. Director-pro- 
ducer Orson Welles made so sure of 
getting the proper accent that U. S. 
audiences can’t understand what's said. 


Miscellany 

Radio networks are combing the hinter- 
lands for promising personalities to put 
on daytime programs. If new shows can 
be provided, sponsors are anxious to in- 
vest in daytime radio, which has bright 
prospects for next season because there’s 
little winter TV competition before dark 
. .. Postwar note: German and Japanese 
correspondents are once again attending 
White House press and radio conferences 
. . . After eight years’ preparation at a 
cost of nearly half a million dollars, Rand 
McNally will launch its new postwar at- 
las in October. All the maps are on the 
same scale, and the pages are arranged 
to show the relationship between each 
country and the surrounding regions . 
“A Few Flowers for Shiner,” a new book 
by Richard Llewellyn who wrote “How 
Green Was My Valley,” will appear in 
the fall. Set in wartime Italy, it tells 
about the hitchhikers met by a British 
truck driver on his pilgrimage to the grave 


of a fallen buddy. 
Newsweek, August 1, 1949 




















Backed by 350 million tons 


Now you can buy a Car Shakeout 
at a price so low you can afford to 
use it even if you unload only two 
cars a day! 


It’s the brand new Model GS Car 
Shakeout—engineered and built by 
Hewitt-Robins, originators of the 
Robins Car Shakeout which has un- 
loaded over 350 million tons of 
material from hopper-bottom cars. 
Just press a button and the Car 
Shakeout does the rest. Its vibra- 
tions unload your hopper cars 
quickly, and there is no need for 


CAR SHAKEOUTS 


MODEL GS—Hewitt-Robins, the originator of the Car 
Shakeout, now offers TWO models. The new GS is for 
general service, where car receipts are 15 a day or less. 


MODEL HD—The famous Robins Heavy-Duty Car 
Shakeout for continuous, high-speed unloading. Proved 
nthe unloading of over 350 million tons of material. 





_ 
Get the story of the new Model GS Robins 
Car Shakeout now. Mail this coupon today. 






using hammers, picks and shovels. 


With this new GS Car Shakeout 
you will: (1) save time, (2) save 
labor, (3) save money, (4) reduce 
demurrage charges, and (5) elimi- 
nate danger to workmen. 

The GS Car Shakeout is designed 
for the smaller-size plant, but it is 
so rugged and powerful it can un- 
load up to fifteen cars a day! 


New design features make the new 
Model GS Car Shakeout lighter in 
weight. This means that smaller, 
lighter and less expensive hoist and 


[-] Send me descriptive booklet. 


We unload about cars a day of 


NAME 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Dept. NW-8, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: | want to know about the new Model GS Robins Car Shakeout—fast! 





supporting structure are required. 


Learn all about the new Model GS 
Car Shakeout and what “push- 
button” unloading can mean to you. 
Send coupon for new descriptive 
booklet. Better still, get the facts 
first-hand from your nearest Robins 
representative. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Congress will block any effort by the Administration to 
broaden the present U. S.-British exchange of atomic secrets 
without obtaining its approval. 

Senator Knowland’s firm stand against any such executive 
action has strong support not only among Republicans but 
also in Democratic circles. Congress's temper seems sure to 
forestall any attempt to side-step the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. 

An Administration attempt to amend the act for this purpose 
could also expect strong opposition. The issue would be 
fought out largely, but not wholly, on partisan lines, with 
success doubtful. 


Bipartisanship on the joint committee, already damaged by 
the Hickenlooper investigation, now hangs by a thread. If 
political considerations gain the upper hand, the repercussions 
could spread and damage the bipartisan foreign front. 


> An interim report on the Joint Congressional Committee’s 
investigation of the Atomic Energy Commission is due before 
Congress adjourns. Majority and minority opinions will prob- 
ably divide along party lines. 


The majority is expected to laud Chairman Lilienthal’s direc- 
tion of atomic affairs and emphasize progress in development 
of new weapons. 


The minority will criticize Lilienthal but probably not in the 
violent terms originally employed by Senator Hickenlooper. 


> A double-barreled approach to the “5 per center” problem 
is being discussed by the Senate subcommittee investigating 
the question. 


Legislation to control business agents in the capital, modeled 
on laws that now govern lobbyists, would be the first step. 
Registration and full reporting of all activities with govern- 
ment agencies are being considered as basic requirements. 


The new General Services Administration may organize a cen- 
tral information bureau as another means of helping business- 
men. This has already been done for the military establish- 
ment. 


> Despite defeat of a Brannan-plan trial run, its advocates be- 
lieve time is working on their side. They expect the present 
system of supporting farm prices to collapse under the weight 
of huge surpluses. 


Anticipated surpluses this fall in pork and eggs alone will re- 
quire government buying in excess of $500,000,000, accord- 
ing to officials. Brannan-plan supporters foresee a consumer 
revolt against what they consider an uneconomic means of 
protecting farmers. 


The outlook for farm legislation remains unclear, with House 
and Senate conferees sure to battle heatedly over their diver- 
gent approaches to the problem. Odds slightly favor exten- 
sion of the present 90% parity system, passed by the House, 
over the Senate’s modified Aiken Act. 
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There’s a slim chance that Brannan-plan-type features will be 
incorporated in a compromise bill written by the conferees. 
They would apply only to a very few perishables but would, 
in effect, provide a test of the Brannan program. 


>» The USAF’s heavy-bomber striking torce of B-36s probably 
will not be reduced if appropriations limit the Air Force to 48 
groups. Medium bombers and tactical-support aircraft will 
feel the cut. 


> Civil Aeronautics Board approval of small, single-engined 
planes for use on feeder airlines will give new life to small 
carriers and further develop U.S. air lanes. About half a 
dozen new lines may be in operation soon. 


> The Army continues to balk on integration of white and 
Negro troops. This puts Defense Secretary Johnson to a se- 
vere test, since the Navy and Air Force have already accepted 
the integration principle. 

Unless the Army gives way, the problem is likely to be taken 
to Truman. A showdown in the near future on the whole is- 
sue seems probable. 


> Improvement in the U. S. merchant marine may be speeded 
if amendments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 get 
through Congress. The proposed legislation would ease ship- 
owners’ financial burdens and encourage construction of new 
vessels. 


Odds favor Truman’s Maritime Commission reorganization 
plan going into effect. This, plus vigorous efforts by Maj. Gen. 
Philip Fleming, new commission chairman, is expected to 
bolster sagging morale in shipping circles. 


The pending Congressional investigation of the commission’s 
new construction program is not expected to halt progress on 
the super-liner United States. 


> The AFL and CIO can be expected to close ranks more 
tightly with the Democratic Party. Labor’s political observers 
see no immediate prospeci of creating a strong and effective 
third-party movement. 


Failure of the Liberal Party in New York to build strength 
has impressed labor leaders with the necessity of throwing 
unstinted support behind the Democrats in 1950 and letting 
ambitions for a national Labor Party slide. 


> Mobilization planning by the Munitions Board is being 
spurred by Defense Secretary Johnson. The streamlining of 
military-procurement channels, already far along, is one of 
the main features of the revitalized program. 


> Uniform promotion regulations in the Armed Forces may 
result from a study about to get under way. At present Army 
and Navy procedures differ greatly, and the Air Force has 
begun experimenting with a system of its own. Important 
changes would require legislation. 


}° Newsweek, August 1, 1949 
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Maker of Ameritas Mast Distinctive Coos 
Lyings You Arttonatec Shofting With — 


HYDRA- MATIC! 


NO GEARS 70 SHIFT! NO CLUTCH T0 PRESS! SIMPLE AS 1-2-8 / 


| START THE ENGINE... 


just as you always have. 

But forget about the clutch 
pedal now! For there isn’t any 
clutch pedal—or any need for 
one—in a 1949 Lincoln or 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan with 
HYDRA-MATIC transmission * ! 


ke SET THE “DRIVE”.. 


There's a handy “Drive Selector”— 
instead of a gear shift! With a touch 
of a finger, set it at the “Drive” 
position. Then... 


° 
3 STEP ON THE ACCELERATOR... 


and go—with a smooth, sweeping surge 
of power! No groping for a gear shift, 
no delay for shifting! HyDRA-MATIC 
transmission does the shifting for you 
automatically! You simply sit back 
—and steer ! To slow down or stop, 

just step on the brake. That’s how easy 
it is to drive any new Lincoln today! 


1949 LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN SPORT SEDAN 
White side-wail tires, road lamps, and *HYDRA-MATIC 
transmission optional at extra cost 


Special New ‘‘Salon Styling’’ 





Lincoln proudly presents the most beautifully fash- ‘Salon Styling’’ that make the 1949 Lincolns more 
ioned automobile interiors in the world. All with than ever America’s most distinctive fine cars—inside 
superb new tailoring...completely new upholstery and out! See them at your Lincoln dealer’s today. 
fabrics...smart new body colors...and exclusive, new LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Studebaker %-ton 8-foot pick-up—1-ton also available 





1-ton shown with 8-foot platform stake—%-ton also available 





1-ton shown with 9-foot closed van body—1!'-ton also available 


1%-ton shown with 12-foot grain body—2-ton also available 
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2-ton shown with dump body—1'4-ton also available 






2-ton tractor sh~wn with 26-foot semi-trailer 
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Y%-ton 6-foot pick-up—also available with 6'-foot stake body 


A new Studebaker truck 
is like a savings bank 
on wheels! 


New low-cost mileage puts you cash money ahead! 


pasate cutting your truck 
operating costs all along 
the line. It’s easy with a revolu- 
tionary Studebaker ’49er. 

You lay out less cash per 
month for gasoline—every 
quart of oil goes farther, too— 
Studebaker’s wear-resisting 
craftsmanship fends off the 
need for frequent adjustments 
and repairs. 

Best of All, these savings are 
no nickel and dime economies 
—they run into important 
money. 

Moreover, along with new 
thrift,a husky, handsome Stude- 
baker ’49er truck brings unbe- 
lievable new driving comfort— 


easier handling and more rest- 
ful riding. 

It’s the world’s first truck with 
real “‘lift-the-hood” accessibil- 
ity. No standing on a box. 

It has weather-protected steps 
enclosed inside the doors—a 
low cab floor that saves stren- 
uous climbing—foot-regulated 
air-scoop floor ventilators— 
automatic “hold-open”’ door 
stops—variable-ratio “‘extra 
leverage” steering. 

Stop in at a Studebaker show- 
room and see how much helpa 
new Studebaker truck could be 
to you. There’s a size and wheel- 
base just right for hundreds of 
hauling needs. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted { for low cost operation 
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©1949, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Our Frontier, the tron Curtain 


The United States was torging an iron 
ring around the [ron Curtain. 

It had no alternative, Harry S. Tru- 
man declared last week. Ever since 1917 
the Soviet Union had made “agreements 
only for the purpose of breaking them.” 
Time and again it had demonstrated that 
it was determined to dominate the world. 
The United States therefore had found 
necessity to assume leadership of the 
democracies and “provide enough force 
in the world to maintain the peace.” 

“Had we failed to assume the re- 
sponsibility,” the President declared, 
“the only thing for us would have been 
to crawl into our shells and prepare for 
the destruction of the world, and our- 
selves with it.” 

The President spoke July 19 to mem- 
bers of the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America, holding their Diamond Jubilee 
in Chicago. Nor could anyone doubt that 
he was speaking for the nation. For on 
Thursday, July 21, only two days later, 
the Senate voted 82 to 13 to ratify the 
Atlantic Pact, binding the United States 
with eleven other Western nations joint- 
ly to resist Russian aggression. In effect, 
it pushed America’s frontier right into 
Russia’s front yard. 

Prescription: There was no turning 
back from Europe, for the pact had 
twenty years to run. The only question 
remaining for Americans to decide was 
how the nation could best help to defend 
the West. This Monday the President 
gave his answer: by helping the West to 
defend itself. 

To that end he urged Congress to ap- 
propriate $1,093,450,000 to start rearm- 
ing the eleven pact signatories. This, to- 
gether with $300,580,000 in arms aid for 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the 
Philippines, $45,000,000 for a special 
emergency fund, and $10,970,000 for ad- 
ministration, would bring the cost for 
the first two years of ringing the Iron 
Curtain to $1,450,000,000. 

Only part of the arms aid would re- 
quire cash. The remainder would come 
out of United States Army and Air Force 
surplus and American war materials now 
being held in reserve. In addition, the 
United States would supply technical ex- 
perts to help the Europeans increase their 
own military output and train personnel 
to use it. 


The bulk of the aid would be for the 
nations which suffered the heaviest mili- 
tary losses during the war—Britain, 
France, and the Low Countries. It would 
be confined largely to conventional types 
of weapons for the ground forces and 
their supporting arms. 

It would not include the atom bomb. 

“The military assistance which we pro- 
pose for these countries will be limited 
to that which is necessary to help them 
create mobile defense forces,” Mr. Tru- 
man explained. “Our objective is to see 
to it that these nations are equipped in 
the shortest possible time with compact 
and effectively trained forces capable of 
maintaining internal order and resisting 
the initial phases of external aggression. 

“At the present time, the military 
power which is the greatest deterrent to 


aggression is centered in the United 
States, 3,000 miles away from Europe. 
It must be made clear that the United 
States has no intention . . . of allowing 
the peoples of Western Europe to be 
overrun before its own power can be 
brought to bear.” 

Problem: The odds were that Con- 
gress would approve the program in prin- 
ciple. Even senators who had opposed the 
Atlantic Pact admitted that. Whether it 
would vote the entire $1,450,000,000, 
however, was another question. With the 
Treasury already deeply in the red, 
Congress was getting increasingly econ- 
omy-minded, Even Republican Sen. 
John Foster Dulles of New York, for 
example, believed that Mr. Truman 
wanted too much. 

One possibility was a compromise 
such as Republican Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan had proposed. The 
GOP foreign-policy leader favored put- 
ting the arms-aid program on a stopgap 
basis, pending formulation of common 
defense plans by the Atlantic Pact nations 
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Cowboy Mike Folliard greets the President upon his return from Chicago 
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this fall or winter. That would require 
the United States to make only a token 
outlay now. Congress could put off until 
next spring the painful job of appropri- 
ating real aid. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Not the Heat, the Futility 


Congress was hot, tired, and cranky, 
fed up with Washington and fed up with 
itself. Senators and _ representatives 
dragged listlessly through each day, hard- 
ly caring what happened or why. They 
were short of temper, sharp of tongue. 

Ordinarily Les Arends of Illinois, the 
minority whip, is one of the 


ing before the committee until it acted on 
Federal aid to education. His decision 
buried several Administration bills that 
would otherwise have won approval, in- 
cluding the new minimum-wage proposal. 
He didn’t care. He had promised his con- 
stituents Federal aid. He couldn’t face 
them without it. 

Several weeks before, Senate Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois had sug- 
gested that Congress pack up and go 
home. Organized labor and President 
Truman had slapped him down hard. 
They had insisted that Congress remain 
in session until it enacted at least some of 
the Fair Deal program. 

Last week the House rejected the 


he knew “300 people in the same racket.” 
Vaughan’s admission and the publicity 
given to disclosures that the sale and pur- 
chase of influence were widespread in 
official Washington had set Chairman 
Clyde R. Hoey’s Senate investigating 
committee poking into corners. With the 
dust still flying last week, it was hard to 
tell how much the committee would ac- 
complish. This much was on the record: 
P On the basis of information gathered 
by committee and Army Department in- 
vestigators, Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, 
chief of the Army Chemical Corps, and 
Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, Quarter- 
master General, were temporarily relieved 

of duty, pending a full investigation. 
P Rep. Paul W. Shafer, a Michi- 





smoothest, most gentle-man- 
nered men in the House, but 
even he was getting jumpy. 
When a colleague asked him last 
week to sign a discharge petition 
for a postal-pay bill now stalled 
in committee, he screamed: “Oh, 
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gan Republican, commended 
Army Secretary Gordon Gray for 
suspending the two generals and 
called upon President Truman 
to “follow his example” and “sus- 
pend his own military aide 
[Vaughan] who is implicated in 





for God’s sake! Lay off me, will 
you?” 

Traditionally unlimited debate 
is the Senate’s most cherished 
right, but even such a veteran as 
Democrat Matt Neeley of West 
Virginia couldn’t help exploding: 
“I beseech senators who have 
spoken for hours on the [Atlantic 
Pact] to refrain as a matter of 
common courtesy from consum- 
ing further time in debating .. . 
If this suggestion is not accepted, 
I shall, during the rest of the day, 
make a point of order against a 
senator yielding for any purpose 
other than that of asking a ques- 
tion.” And extraordinary as Nee- 
ley’s ultimatum was, Spessard 
Holland of Florida, then sitting 
in the chair, announced solemn- 
ly: “I am quite sympathetic.” 





the same case.” 

>The charge was made that 
there was a link between 
Vaughan and Waitt. That link 
was former Lt, Col, James V. 
Hunt, the 5 per center whose ac- 
tivities had touched off the in- 








quiry. 

> At his Thursday press confer- 
ence President Truman backed 
Vaughan completely. He didn’t 
believe that his aide had been 
mixed up in the 5 per cent 
racket, said the President, and 
he would certainly permit 











It wasn’t only the heat. It 
was the futility as well. After 
nearly seven months the Demo- 
cratic leadership had succeeded in mak- 
ing good only two of Harry S. Truman’s 
campaign promises — housing and rent 
control. The bill expanding social se- 
curity was still in Ways and Means; 
Chairman Pat McCarran of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee had bottled up the 
bill amending the Displaced Persons Act. 
The old Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act had expired, but a new one had not 
been voted. More than $25,000,000,000 
of the budget requests that President 
Truman presented last January had still 
not been acted on. 

Hen. Mules: Frustrated, many legis- 
lators were going on sitdown strikes 
against themselves. Declaring war on the 
House Labor Committee and, in effect, 
on the Democratic leadership, Rep. Tom 
Steed of Oklahoma announced that he 
would vote against every measure com- 
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“This Was Supposed to Be Such a Gentle One” 


Brannan farm program 222 to 152; then, 
adding insult to injury, voted 239 to 170 
to continue the present system of price 
supports. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee rejected Mr. Truman’s plan for Fed- 
eral participation in relief. 

In his room near the Senate’s tempo- 
rary quarters Scott Lucas stretched out 
on a couch and smiled. Sooner or later 
organized labor and President Truman 
would have to acknowledge the irrefutable 
and let Congress go home. Meanwhile it 
was too hot to do anything but rest. 


The 5 P. C. Blues 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan once let 
loose a baby pig in J. Edgar Hoover's 
office. Last month he plunged himself 
into the “5 per center” scandal with the 
same careless whimsy by remarking that 


Vaughan to testify before the 
Senate investigating committee. 
He also had full confidence in the 
committee and would not inter- 
fere in its investigation, 

Last Friday the committee 
sent shivers down the spines of 
Washington influence merchants 
by revealing that it had a 1,000- 
page diary written by Hunt in 
which he had recorded his day-to-day 
business dealings, Also in the committee’s 
possession were Hunt's transcriptions of 
his telephone conversations and careful 
records of his relations with clients and 
with government officials, Although the 
ex-colonel was suffering from a heart con- 
dition, the papers and _ transcriptions 
would speak for him loudly. 





POLITICS: 


Getting the Byrd 


James Caesar Petrillo got mixed up 
with the First Families of Virginia last 
week and was being beaten like the bass 
drum in a Dixieland band. The boss of 
the AFL musicians’ union, thinking noth- 
ing much of it, wrote a letter advising 
his Virginia dues payers to vote for Fran- 
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Byrd: A flock of enemies 


cis Pickens Miller rather than James S. 
Battle for the Democratic nomination for 
governor in a primary election Aug. 2. 
What Petrillo plainly hadn’t realized was 
that this constituted “outside interfer- 
ence” in the affairs of the Old Dominion. 

The Battle forces cried that Petrillo 
was trying to run the state. The Miller- 
ites replied that Petrillo was nobody they 
knew—at least nobody they knew very 
well. And, anyway, Battle himself had 
written a letter to James C. Crist, chair- 
man of Lynchburg’s CIO Political Action 
Committee, soliciting support. Rep. How- 
ard W. Smith, jumping into this argu- 
ment on Battle’s side, offered to prove 
that Miller not only had the support of 
unions but of international unions—im- 
plying that even foreigners were trying 
to get into the Virginia act. 

Deal: Meanwhile Remmie L. Arnold, 
a third candidate, declared in one of his 
campaign speeches that Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd’s Democratic organization was so 
anxious to get him out of the contest that 
it had offered him Byrd’s Senate seat in 
1952 if he would withdraw in favor of 
Battle now. Byrd branded the charge 
“fantastic.” 

Horace H. Edwards, a fourth candi- 
date, offered himself as something safe 
and sane, midway between “the radicals 
of the extreme left under Miller” and 
“the ultraconservatives of the right under 
Battle.” But Virginians on both sides of 
the fence agreed that neither Edwards 
nor Arnold had much chance and that 
their importance lay in the effect of their 
campaigns on the Battle-Miller contest. 

The real issue was only partly ob- 
scured by this froth of campaign charges 
and countercharges. It was what con- 
tented Virginians call “the Byrd organ- 
ization” and restive Virginians call “the 
Byrd machine.” Whatever it is called, it 
is one of the last and oldest of the nation’s 
effective mechanisms for one-man domi- 
nation of a large political unit. Last year, 
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when President Truman carried Virginia 
handily without its overt help and in spite 
of its covert opposition, it became appar- 
ent that Byrd’s economy-minded opposi- 
tion to the policies of the national Demo- 
cratic Party—first to President Roosevelt's 
New Deal and then Mr. Truman’s Fair 
Deal—had weakened his hold on his own 
state. And, like all political leaders, he had 
accumulated a host of enemies who quar- 
reled not with his policies but with his 
choice of recipients for patronage. 

New Virginians: The process of at- 
trition had been accelerated by rapid 
population growth through the war in 
Northern Virginia counties, where an 
overflow of government workers from the 
District of Columbia took up residence. 
Many of the newcomers were not only 
Yankee but New Deal Yankee and natu- 
ral opponents of Byrd. They were out- 
raged by the meagerness of school facili- 
ties for their children and blamed Byrd 
economy for the state’s failure to keep its 
school-building program abreast of their 
fecundity. 

What made this campaign exciting, 
however, was the emergence of Miller, a 
wealthy Virginia gentleman farmer, who 
is as impressive as Byrd genealogically 
and who has, besides, a good war record 
and a pro-New Deal political background, 
as the rebel leader. He was the kind of 
genteel liberal whom old Virginians might 
be in a mood to accept and new Virgin- 
ians could support with some enthusiasm. 

The Truman Administration watched 
the goings-on across the Potomac with 
intense interest but resisted the tempta- 
tion to shoot off any rockets of its own. 
Before the Virginia campaign got started, 
President Truman commented to a group 
of veterans that there were too many 
Byrds in the 81st Congress. Since then 
he has been careful not to join Petrillo 
among the Virginia interlopers. But the 
New Dealing Americans for Democratic 
Action probably spoke the Administra- 
tion’s sentiments when it resolved against 
“the Byrds and their fellow travelers,” 
calling them “the unwitting but most 
powerful allies of Communism in the 
Western world.” 

Byrd and his associates, who still rule 
in Richmond, professed to believe that 
papers like The Clarke Courier still spoke 
for a plurality, if not a majority, of Vir- 
ginia Democrats when it editorialized: 
“The Byrd organization has existed be- 
cause its candidates have been elected by 
a majority of the voters and have always 
given Virginia sound government.” 


Ike, the Atom, and 752 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower came 
home from the wars in the summer of 
1945 cherishing the same rosy vision of 
the future as thousands of GI’s who had 
served under him. He wanted to put on 
a suit of inconspicuous civilian clothes, 
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drive his own car over the American 
countryside, fish the bass lakes of North- 
ern Wisconsin, see the Broadway shows 
with his gregarious wife Mamie, work 
at a congenial and useful job, and pass 
unnoticed in any crowd of United States 
citizens as just another member of the 
world’s most fortunate community. 

That dream was still with him when 
he accepted a temporary assignment as 
Chief of Staff to see the Army through 
the period of transition from fighting 
force to security force, and later when 
he accepted the presidency of Cohim 
bia University. 

It stubbornly survived the unprece- 
dented assault made upon it in the 
election year of 1948, when he could 
have had the Presidential nomination of 
either major party by going after it, 
and when his election as the candidate 
of either party would have been as sure 
a thing as there ever has been in the 
history of American politics. 

But now, four years after his return 
to a New York ticker-tape reception, 
Eisenhower is still up to his ears in the 
public service, a national hero immedi- 
ately recognized in any public place and 
quite clearly marked for life as the prop- 
erty of the American people. Some of his 
closest friends think he is beginning to 
realize all this and even becoming recon- 
ciled to it. He sometimes indicates, they 
say, that he knows his ambition for 
privacy is chimerical. 

Limelight: Last week Eisenhower's 
respite from front-page notice was 
abruptly terminated by two events: 
> Concerned about an atomic problem 
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Ike and Mrs, Eisenhower: No privacy 
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that threatened to disrupt cordial rela- 
tions with the British, President Truman 
unloaded it on a group of officials and 
Congressional leaders. Eisenhower, as 
temporary chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, was one of the officials called 
into consultation at the Blair House 
hush-hush meeting and his appeal for 
cooperation with the British in the field 
of atomic research impressed even sena- 
tors hostile to the idea. 

> A Gallup poll showed that 28 per cent 
of independent voters, the people who 
swing elections, would like to entrust 
the leadership of the Republican Party 
to Eisenhower. Harold E. Stassen ranked 
second, with 21 per cent of the prefer- 
ences, Robert A. Taft was the choice of 
only 7 per cent. Although the Gallup 
poll lost prestige in the last election, 
this result was so overwhelming that 
it made an impression in Washington, 
where many minds already are brooding 
upon 1952. 

Head-Knocker: Eisenhower’ pres- 
ence among the consultants on the prob- 
lem of Anglo-American relations in the 
sensitive area of atomic secrecy re- 
minded Washington and the country 
that he was still one of its most effec- 
tive public servants. He has been on 
leave from Columbia since early this 
year presiding over top-secret meetings 
of the Joint Chiefs, the agency entrusted 
with the job of formulating defense 
strategy. 

Although the deliberations and most 
of the decisions of the Joint Chiefs are 
sub rosa, it is known that Eisenhower, 
by patient persuasion and occasional 
bullying, has established the principle 
of over-all budgeting for the armed 
services. He has forced the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, whose commanders com- 
prise the regular membership of the 
Joint Chiefs, to adopt an over-all stra- 
tegic plan, determine the role each serv- 
ice is to play in the fulfillment of this 
plan, and divide available defense funds 
accordingly. Before this was done, each 
service grabbed all it could. 

Convinced that this not only imperiled 
security but wasted tax money, Ejisen- 
hower worked himself sick reforming the 
budgeting system. For a time he adopted 
the old labor-conciliation device of keep- 
ing disagreeing parties in continuous 
session until agreements on disputed 
points were reached. 

The strain of these protracted sessions 
forced him to take a vacation in Florida 
last spring to repair his own health. But 
he got an important part of the job done, 
and he is still on call to resume active 
work with the Joint Chiefs when his 
services are required. 

He also will hold himself available 
for further conferences on the problem 
of sharing atomic know-how and ura- 
nium ore with the United Kingdom and 
Canada. As wartime partners in the 
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atom-bomb enterprise, the British now 
have a moral and legal right to make 
their own bombs, and they propose to 
do so. Moreover, they control sources of 
raw material in Canada and share in the 
Belgian Congo supply. But the Mc- 
Mahon Act of 1946, the law governing 
atomic development, forbids export of 
fissionable materials and the kind of in- 
formation the British want. So the law 
must be amended or circumvented, or 
a crisis in Anglo-American relations will 
be deliberately invited. 

No final decision has yet been made. 
Eisenhower's contribution to the discus- 





available for the Presidency three years 
hence, Republican Party leaders may 
find the demand for his nomination irres 
sistible. That he is a Republican by nat- 
ural bent and conviction no longer is 
seriously questioned, although he never 
has declared his preference for either 
party. 

But Eisenhower's firm refusal of both 
the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations last time left the instigators of 
draft movements out on limbs in both 
parties, and politicians don’t like limb 
sitting. So the professionals will be cau- 
tious this time—perhaps more cautious 





After four years Eisenhower is still the American people’s property 


sions, first at Blair House and then in a 
closely guarded room at the Capitol, 
was to cut through the legalistic com- 
plexities to the central question: Would 
the United States upset its whole stra- 
tegic concept by flatly refusing Britain’s 
demand to participate in atomic devel- 
opment, both military and civilian—thus 
breaking off the Anglo-American part- 
nership—or would it find some way of 
accommodating the demand? 

At one point Eisenhower shushed 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Repub- 
lican critic of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to argue that the last war prob- 
ably couldn’t have been won without 
the British and that they would be just 
as essential to victory in the next war, 
if there were one. 

Man te Watch: Even though Eisen- 
hower’s recent duties have kept him out 
of sight, they have not kept him out of 
mind, as the Gallup poll demonstrated. 
Politicians have always recognized him 
as “a natural”—a man possessed of the 
indefinable quality that attracts and 
holds public affection. 

If the general indicates that he is 





than their last experience tells them they 
need to be. 

There are several explanations for 
Eisenhower’s 1948 refusals: that he still 
thought he could be a private citizen, 
that he had promised Mr. Truman he 
wouldn't be a candidate, that he didn’t 
want to brave a campaign in which he 
would be called upon to defend the 
Allies’ strategy in the second world war, 
and that he hadn’t thought enough about 
national problems to be confident of his 
own competence to cope with them. His 
friends think all these considerations en- 
tered into his decision, and perhaps 
others. 

However, they now believe most of his 
reasons for refusing to run have lost 
validity. Since he can’t enjoy the privi- 
leges of private citizenship anyway, they 
say, he might as well go all out for pub- 
lic citizenship. 

The general’s promise to Mr. Truman, 
made at a time when the President half- 
jestingly told Eisenhower he could have 
the job if he wanted it, couldn’t by any 
stretch apply to 1952. Most of the war 
memoirs have now been published, and 
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Eisenhower's record comes through them 
with ribbons gleaming. Even more im- 
portant, Eisenhower has given himself 
a good education in public affairs. 

Policies: His public speeches, put 
together, now constitute a fairly compre- 
hensive and specific declaration of Eisen- 
hower’s political faith. In foreign af- 
fairs he is internationalist and firmly anti- 
totalitarian. To guarantee America’s se- 
curity, he favors cultivation of friend- 
ships with the other democracies and 
construction of a large defense establish- 
ment geared to the strategy of defense 
by aggressive use, if necessary, of long- 
range bombers. 

Recent service rivalries have. marked 
him as a believer in air power, and he 
probably favored abandonment of the 
Navy’s super-carrier project, although 
he did not vote on this question when it 
was before the Joint Chiefs. The Army 
and Air Force voted for it and the Navy 
against, 

In domestic affairs Eisenhower is, to 
a degree, a nostalgic Kansas Republican. 
He thinks he and his four brothers, each 
successful in his own field, are proof of 
the efficacy of the free-enterprise system. 
But he also. thinks this system can’t sur- 
vive unless the bargaining power of its 
economic components is equalized, and 
therefore he considers labor unions 
necessary. 

The general also believes in strong 
local government and looks with sus- 
picion upon the Federal government's 
burgeoning bureaucracy. However, he 
favors a measure of Federal aid to edu- 
cation and realizes that a large degree 
of centralization may be inevitable in 
the modern world? 

While a confirmed civil libertarian, 
he believes the deeply rooted mores of 
the nation must be altered by evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary process. 
rhus he has testified before Congress in 
defense of the Army’s plan to segregate 
white and colored troops at the platoon 
ley el. 

If Eisenhower's speeches sometimes 
sound like Fourth of July oratory, rich 
in patriotic generalization and low in 
specific content, it probably is because 
the former SHAEF commander has re- 
fused to underestimate the complexity 
of the nation’s problems or to advocate 
oversimplified solutions. He is not a 
medicine man with a cure-all. He be- 
lieves in a pragmatic, one-problem-at- 
a-time approach to national and _ inter- 
national affairs. 


Significance-- 

The external evidence seems to bear 
out the belief of some of Eisenhower's 
friends that he will be available to the 
Republican Party in 1952 if it wants 
him, That a great many rank-and-file 
\epublicans will want him is certain. 
And many leaders will find him even 
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more acceptable, now that his views are 
better known, than they did in 1948. 

These views will be further spelled 
out in future speeches. The general's 
next major address will be made in St. 
Louis on Labor Day before the American 
Bar Association. 

Eisenhower will be 62 at election 
time. His health is good and his devo- 
tion to outdoor play probably will keep 
it so. He is now on a two-week fishing 
expedition in Wisconsin with his brother 
Milton, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege and, incidentally, the man whose 
political thinking is most akin to Eisen- 
hower’s own. Milton Eisenhower is a 
Republican who worked for a time in 
Roosevelt's New Deal Agriculture De- 
partment. 

The Columbia presidency, a position 
Eisenhower finds pleasant in some re- 
spects but not completely fascinating, 
will keep him before the public but not 
in a way that need alter his present 
political stance. Whatever turn public 
affairs take, whatever his own wishes, 
he is bound to be a factor in all 1952 
political calculations. 


. . 
CRIME: 


Slugs on Sunset Strip 


At 3:50 a.m. July 20 Sherry’s Restau- 
rant on the Sunset Strip was a splotch of 
light in a pool of darkness. The Holly- 
wood crowd had already gone home as 
proprietor Barney Ruditsky shooed out 
the remaining customers. Last to go were 
Mickey Cohen and his party. 

As Hollywood's No. 1 racketeer stepped 
toward his armored Cadillac, there was 
a sharp, fast burst of shotgun and pistol 
fire. Cohen fell to the ground, with a 
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Mickey Cohen was only winged 
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Los Angeles Mirror 


Four slugs toppled Dee David 


bullet through his shoulder. Neddie Her- 
bert, a bodyguard, was hit by a dumdum 
bullet which snapped his spine. Four 
slugs, two in the buttocks and two in the 
lower. lumbar region, toppled Dee David, 
a pretty ex-actress. 

“T'm hit, I'm hit,” she moaned. Writh- 
ing on the ground with two bullets in his 
stomach, Harry Cooper, a special agent 
of the state attorney general's office as- 
signed to guard Cohen, ;shouted: “Get ’em 
—get that car.” 

But the shots had not come from a 
speeding car, in the style set by gangster 
films. Two gunmen had lain in wait 
behind a billboard while Mickey and his 
friends sat in the restaurant. They had 
taken careful aim when the party was 
briefly spotlighted. After firing their 
shots they ducked down an alleyway and 
disappeared. By the time police arrived, 
the only traces of the ambushers were 
two discarded shotguns and some empty 
shells. 

In Queen of Angels Hospital, Cooper, 
Herbert, and Miss Davis were put on the 
critical list. But Cohen, the main target 
of the attack, was feeling fine. In true 
gangland tradition he said: “I'd be telling 
you a lie if I told you I knew who did it.” 
But, he added ominously, “I'll tell you 
the guy who knows all about it—[ Attorney 
General] Fred Howser. He assigned me 
this baby sitter [Cooper].” 

Suspiciously Angelenos pondered Co- 
hen’s accusation. As gambling king of the 
movie capital, the man had many ene- 
mies. But ever since Brenda Allen, con- 
victed call-house madame, had begun to 
talk to a grand jury investigating munici- 
pal.corruption (Newsweek, July 18), the 
city had seethed with rumors of an alli- 
ance between Cohen and certain Los 
Angeles officials. Had the attempt been 
made on the gangster’s life to prevent him 
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from talking? In a City of the Angels 
already upset by a vice scandal this un- 
answered question gave the taxpayers 
little comfort. 


PEOPLE: 


The Cardinal and the Lady 


As a peripatetic crusader for human 
rights, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has fought 
intolerance wherever she found it, which 
is almost everywhere, for Mrs. Roosevelt 
travels far and looks hard. She has cam- 
paigned unceasingly for racial equality, 
even when it made Southern whites apo- 
plectic and split the Democratic Party 
into warring camps. She has constantly 





way, cannot be accused of prejudice when 
we do not want to see public education 
connected with religious control of the 
schools, which are paid for by taxpayers’ 
money,” Mrs. Roosevelt had argued. 

“If we desire our children to go to 
schools of any particular kind, be it be- 
cause we think they should have religious 
instruction or for any other reason, we 
are entirely free to set up those schools 
and to pay for them... 

“Many years ago it was decided that 
the public schools of our country should 
be entirely separated from any kind of 
denominational control, and these are 
the only schools that are free, tax-sup- 
ported schools . . . The separation of 


church and state is extremely important 
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Cardinal Spellman angrily labeled Mrs. Roosevelt a bigot 


assailed religious bigotry, whether against 
Catholics, Protestants, or Jews. She has 
championed the victims of both Nazi 
and Communist totalitarianism. 

Last week, to her consternation, she 
learned that in the minds of millions of 
Americans she herself was not without 
sin. She was accused of being anti- 
Catholic and of discriminating against 
Catholic children. The charge came from 
no less eminent a source than Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, the leading prelate of the Church 
of Rome in the United States. 

The cardinal’s denunciation of Mrs. 
Roosevelt was contained in a 1,100-word 
letter mailed special delivery to her at 
Hyde Park. It was precipitated by the 
stand the former First Lady had taken 
in three of her syndicated columns on 
the issue of Federal aid to education. 
She had written that Federal funds 
should be given only to public schools 
and not to parochial or private schools. 

Church and State: “Those of us 
who believe in the right of any human 
being to belong to whatever church he 
sees fit, and to worship God in his own 
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to any of us who hold to the original tra- 
ditions of our nation . . .” 

To the cardinal, who only recently had 
denounced Rep. Graham A. Barden, 
North Carolina Democrat, because his 
Federal-aid-to-education bill failed to 
cover parochial schools (NEWSWEEK, 
July 4), Mrs. Roosevelt’s attitude smacked 
of bigotry. And his was the Catholic 
Church’s traditional position. For years 
the church had argued in state legisla- 
tures and in Congress that children in 
parochial schools were entitled to all the 
benefits that public-school children re- 
ceived. And for years its insistence on 
this had blocked every Federal-aid-to- 
education bill introduced. 

Although the Catholics didn’t ask for 
anything for Catholic schools which they 
weren't willing for Protestant, Jewish, 
and undenominational private schools to 
receive as well, Congress had always split 
on the question roughly along religious 
lines. Southern and Midwestern Protes- 
tants particularly had been adamant in 
refusing to vote tax money to support 
any but public schools. 

If Mrs. Roosevelt had stated the Prot- 


estant and Jewish position, Cardinal 
Spellman gave the answer of the vast 
majority of Catholics: 

“I believe that if the Federal govern- 
ment provides a bottle of milk to each 
child in a public school, it should pro- 
vide milk for all school children,” he de- 
clared. “I believe that if Federal funds 
are used to transport children to public 
schools, they should be used to transport 
parochial-school children. I believe if 
through the use of Federal funds the 
children who attend public schools are 
immunized from contagious diseases that 
all children should be protected from 
those diseases.” 

The cardinal was particularly incensed 
because the Barden bill, while barring 
parochial-school children from receiving 
Federal aid, counted them in determin- 
ing how great the aid should be. 

He asked: “Why, I wonder, do you 
repeatedly plead causes that are anti- 
Catholic? Even if you cannot find it 
within your heart to defend the rights 
of innocent little children and heroic, 
helpless men like Cardinal martyr 
Mindszenty, can you not have the charity 
not to cast upon them still another 
stone?” 

In this Cardinal Spellman did Mrs. 
Roosevelt an injustice. Although she did 
quote in detail the Communist charges 
against Cardinal Mindszenty, she vigor- 
ously denounced his arrest, calling him 
“the center and symbol of resistance dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation” and a man “of 
fearless actions,” and saying: “There is no 
excuse for the action that has been taken 
by the [Hungarian] government and, 
since in Hungary the government is 
practically under the control of Russia, 
the Soviet Union cannot escape the 
blame.” 

Former Gov, Herbert H. Lehman, who 
is Jewish, rushed to Mrs, Roosevelt’s de- 
fense. “Her whole life has been dedi- 
cated to a constant fight for tolerance 
and the brotherhood of men as children of 
one God,” he said. “The issue is not 
whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Mrs. Roosevelt on this or any other pub- 
lic question, The issue is whether Amer- 
icans are entitled freely to express their 
views on public questions without being 
vilified or accused of religious bias.” 

On Monday, Mrs. Roosevelt reiterated 
that “I have no ill feeling toward any re- 
ligion,” citing her support of the late 
Alfred E. Smith. 


RACES: 


Jackie Robinson Pitching 


Jackie Robinson got up at 5:30 a.m. 
last Monday, but it wasn’t to play base- 
ball, The Brooklyn Dodgers’ star second 
baseman had to catch an early plane— 
he had a date in Washington with the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
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Jackie Robinson let fly at Jim Crow 


tee at 10 that morning. It had taken some 
persuading to get him to offer a rebuttal 
of Paul Robeson’s inflammatory charge 
that American Negroes would not fight in 
a war against the Soviet Union. After all, 
Robinson reasoned, he was not an expert 
on political doctrine. But his “sense of 
social responsibility” triumphed. His 
boss, Branch Rickey, agreed that it was 
a good idea too, 

Flying down, Robinson and his wife 
Rachel, who had helped him prepare his 
written statement, fidgeted nervously. 
But when he faced the ring of news- 
reel and news cameramen, the commit- 
tee, and the packed hearing room, he 
spoke quietly and impressively. 

Creda: “As I see it,” he said, “there 
has been a terrific lot of misunderstand- 
ing on this subject of Communism among 
Negroes of this country, and it’s bound 
to hurt my people’s cause unless it’s 
cleared up. The white public should start 
toward real understanding by appreciat- 
ing that every single Negro who is worth 
his salt is going to resent any kind of slurs 
and discrimination because of his race, 
and he’s going to use every bit of intelli- 
gence , . , to stop it . . . The more a 
Negro hates Communism because it op- 
poses democracy, the more he is going 
to hate any other influence that kills off 
democracy in this country—and that goes 
for racial discrimination . . 

“Just because Communists kick up a 
big fuss over racial discrimination when 
it suits their purposes, a lot of people try 
to pretend that the whole issue is a crea- 
tion of Communist imagination . . , Ne- 
groes were stirred up long before there 
was a Communist Party, and they'll stay 
stirred up long after the party has dis- 
appeared—unless Jim Crow has disap- 
peared by then as well.” 

Robeson’s statement, the ballplayer 
idded, “sounds very silly to me.” But 
neither he nor Robeson had any right 
to speak for 15,000,000 American Ne- 
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groes, he went on. By and large his peo- 
ple were just like any of the other people 
in the United States. “No one has ever 
questioned my race’s loyalty except a few 
people who don’t amount to much,” 
Jackie said pointedly. “Americans of 
many races and faiths have too much in- 
vested in our country’s welfare for any 
of us to throw it away because of a siren 
song sung in bass . . . But that means 
we're going to fight [race discrimination] 
all the harder because our stake in the 
future is so big. We can win our fight 
without the Communists, and we don’t 
want their help.” 

Seore: As the committee thanked 
Robinson for his “forthright” statement, 
the first Negro big-league ballplayer 
stepped down and flew back to New 
York, That night Jackie showed that this 
sally into politics had not hurt his game. 
Stealing home and knocking in another 
run with a triple, he helped the Dodgers 
score a 3-0 victory over the Chicago Cubs. 


Flare-Up in Florida 


Groveland, 55 miles northeast of 
Tampa, is a sun-baked Florida town 
where some 800 whites and 400 Negroes 
work in the sandy citrus groves side by 
side and in peace. That was until Satur- 
day, July 16. Early that morning Willie 
Padgett, a 21-year-old white farmer, and 
his wife Imogene, 17, were seated in their 
stalled automobile when four young Ne- 
groes approached. According to Padgett, 
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they cracked him on the head, took his 
wallet, and threw him into a ditch. They 
carried off Mrs. Padgett. Found later 
wandering dazed along the road, she 
charged that the Negroes had raped her. 
She recognized them, she said, and Sher- 
iff Willis B. McCall quickly rounded up 
and arrested Sam Shepherd, 23, of Grove- 
land and Walter Irvin, 22, of nearby 
Clermont. 

To Groveland’s more volatile white ele- 
ments, the incident was like the touch of 
a match to a pool of Florida turpentine. 
By late that afternoon an angry mob of 
100, waving shotguns and pistols, was ad- 
vancing on the county jail at Tavares, 20 
miles from Groveland. Unless the sheriff 
handed over the prisoners, the leaders 
warned, they would storm the jail and 
grab them by force. Sheriff McCall was 
a jump ahead. He told the “quick justice” 
seekers he had already spirited his prison- 
ers away to a secret jail; he wouldn't tell 
them where. 

The frustrated crowd rode back to 
Groveland and slaked its wrath by riding 
through the Negro section, shooting off 
guns and shouting threats. By morning 
most of Groveland’s Negroes had boarded 
up their homes and fled to the shelter of 
the citrus groves. 

The Klan: The next day Ku Klux 
Klansmen paraded silently through the 
town in cars and on foot, distributing 
Klan leaflets. The mob was apparently 
still unsatisfied, still in the mood for a 
lynching or blood. Sheriff McCall called 
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N. ¥. Mirror 
Dog’s Best Friend: When 20-month-old Joan Luizer came upon 
a forlorn pup looking for a breeze on New York's sizzling side- 
walks last week, she generously offered to share her ice cream. 
With dignity, not to mention appetite, the pup accepted the offer. 
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Arms Aid and the Bomb 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE defense of the North Atlantic 
"ie clearly requires a common 
strategy and a coordinated military 
establishment tailored to fit that 
strategy. , 

This common strategy must look 
toward the eventual defeat of an ag- 
gressor. But it must also provide for the 
defense of Western Europe 
against Invasion, This is the 
part that comes first in the 
minds of the Continental 
European signatories of the 
pact, It is the reason why 
they attach so much impor- 
tance to the arms-aid or 
military-assistance program. 
It must be given great 
weight by the United States 
and Canada, as well as by 
Britain, if the Continental nations are 
to be firm and effective allies. 

The MAP now proposed is a one- 
year stopgap pending the drafting of a 
longer-range program by the defense 
committee to be set up under the coun- 
cil of North Atlantic powers, Most, if 
not all, the needs it will help to meet 
are so elementary. that it cannot seri- 
ously conflict with longer-range ob- 
jectives, 


NE rule which should be laid down 
Q at the start and adhered to un- 
flinchingly is this: Each member of the 
alliance should undertake the part of 
the job he can do best. The Continental 
members should give primary atten- 
tion to ground forces and short-range 
aviation, The task of dealing with the 
submarine menace would naturally fall 
chiefly on the United States and Brit- 
ain. The maintenance of a long-range 
strategic bombing force is obviously a 
role for the United States, 

Persistent encouragement and pres- 
sure will be necessary, however, to 
create a well-coordinated North At- 
lantic military force rather than an 
agglomeration of separate national 
military forces. For, in addition to a 
host of other complications, national 
pride is only too likely to be a stum- 
bling block, 

The more costly and more formid- 
able engines of destruction have always 
had, to some minds, a prestige value. 
It is not unnatural for France to want 
aircraft carriers, for Britain to desire 
a long-range bomber force, or for 





Greece to prefer a cruiser to small 
patrol boats. Such tendencies must be 
resisted when they lead to unnecessary 
duplication of facilities and forces, 

One extremely ticklish problem in 
coordination is already before us, That 
is whether, or on what basis, to share 
atomic armaments with Britain and 
Canada. Undoubtedly, on 
the basis of wartime contri- 
butions and agreements, 
they have an equity in our 
atomic enterprise, And they 
control, directly or indi- 
rectly, the principal sources 
of high-grade uranium ore. 
The British know how to 
make bombs of the earlier 
types and have announced 
their intention of doing so. 
However, they cannot at present afford 
to produce atomic weapons on a large 
scale. Even if they could, it would be 
a mistake to locate a big atomic enter- 
prise in a place so vulnerable to air 
attack as Britain, This strategic objec- 
tion would not apply to Canada. 

It is at least questionable whether 
additional plants for the large-scale 
production of fissionable materials and 
bombs are needed at the present time. 
There are indications that some of our 
experts believe the facilities already 
built or building can process all the 
high-grade uranium it would be provi- 
dent to use in the near future. 

One alternative would be to give 
or sell to Britain a certain number of 
bombs or a certain percentage of the 
fissionable materials produced in the 
United States, This would be certain 
to meet strenuous objection in Con- 
gress. And if the British had the 
bombs, they would need also the long- 
range bomber force, which again 
might involve a wasteful duplication. 


N entirely satisfactory solution of 
this dilemma has not yet been 
proposed. Certainly it does not lie in 
the unnecessary duplication of facili- 
ties and forces. Just as surely it re- 
quires recognition of the British and 
Canadian equities. If national pride 
can be controlled, it should be possible 
to work out an arrangement for har- 
nessing British and Canadian atomic 
resources, in brains as well as raw ma- 
terials, to ours to serve the common 
interest. 
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in 25 National Guardsmen from neigh- 
boring towns, but aroused Grovelandites 
were unimpressed. (“Get out of town 
before you get into trouble,” one report- 
edly told a guardsman. He complied. ) 

At sunset Monday the 100-man mob 
formed again and began searching pass- 
ing cars for Negroes. Finding none, they 
tried moving in on a Negro community 
west of Groveland. Here Sheriff McCall 
and deputies dispersed them temporarily 
with a barrage of tear-gas bombs. 

The next raid, a fire attack on three 
outlying Negro homes, finally brought 
the raiders some satisfaction. The white 
men tossed fire bombs—bottles of gaso- 
line with pieces of rag for wicks—into 
the frame dwellings, one of which be- 
longed to an uncle of one of the rape 
suspects. They burned to the ground. 
Apparently appeased, the mob went 
home. With the arrival of a 200-man Na- 
tional Guard detachment from Tampa 
the next day, the crisis cooled off as 
quickly as it had flared. 

Meanwhile Sheriff McCall had picked 
up another of the accused men, Charles 
Greenlee, 20. A hastily summoned eight- 
een-man grand jury, including one Negro, 
indicted the three on charges of rape, 
kidnapping, robbery, and assault after a 
six-hour investigation. 
> In Klan-ridden Alabama last week. a 
46-vear-old Assembly of God minister 
was accused of being on hand and read- 
ing prayers during a flogging. Arrested 
and indicted on four counts, the Rev. 
R. C. Lyons said he knew nothing of the 
floggings and denied Klan membership. 


COURTS: 


Rent-Control Loophole? 


When owners of the Shoreline Apart- 
ments in Chicago tried to evict tenants 
who refused to join a cooperative, Fed- 
eral Housing Expediter Tighe E. Woods 
cracked down under the new rent-con- 
trol law. But this week in Federal District 
Court Judge Elwyn R. Shaw not only re- 
fused to sustain him but ruled the entire 
law unconstitutional on the ground that 
Congress exceeded its authority by writ- 
ing a local-option clause into the act 
when it was renewed last spring. 

“This is the first case in which Con- 
gress has attempted to leave it to other 
legislative bodies, arbitrarily, to deter- 
mine whether they will be in or out of the 
union . . .” Shaw said. 

Woods planned to appeal the case and, 
meanwhile, to continue rent-control ef- 
forts. Eventually the Supreme Court will 
doubtless pass upon the validity of the 
law but probably won't get to it until the 
present act either has expired or been 
renewed. Landlords, if they were to defy 
the law, would have to make a long-shot 
bet that the Supreme Court would up- 
hold the Shaw decision. 


Newsweek 
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Showdown Time for the U.S. 


Nearly 20,000,000 Chinese were 
homeless last week after the worst flood 
along the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers 
since the 1931 disaster. Simultaneously 
a new flood began—that of twelve Com- 
munist armies under Gen. Lin Piao. 
They spread south and west from a front 
that had been almost stable since the 
capture of Shanghai in May. The main 
wave poured almost unopposed down 
the railway from Hankow, through the 
Hunan Province “rice bowl,” toward 
Canton. 

As the battle for South China at last 
began, Western military observers were 
prepared for a Communist victory. The 
greater danger now was political. Many 
experts believed that current American 
relations with the Reds were more tense 
and potentially more dangerous than 
United States-Russian relations have 
ever been. From Washington, Edward 
Weintal, NeEwsweex diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reports on the course followed 
by American diplomacy in the Far East: 


For the last three weeks Dr. J. Leigh- 
ton Stuart, United States Ambassador 
to China, has been a virtual prisoner of 
the Communists in Nanking. The State 
Department recalled him to Washing- 
ton, but he was unable to obtain Com- 
munist permission to leave his post. The 
Chinese excuse for holding him was fear 
that he might leave unpaid debts. He 
was told to supply a bond underwritten 
by acceptable Chinese merchants. 

Both official and unofficial “negotia- 
tions” have been used to get the am- 
bassador released, a situation without 
precedent. Minor American officials have 
been detained and mishandled in Soviet 
satellite countries and in the East. But 
ambassadors, who represent the person 
of the President, have so far remained 
inviolate and have been allowed to 
leave their posts at will. The State De- 
partment is faced with a dire alternative: 
either to send planes and warships to 
chastise the Communists or to lose face 
throughout the Far East by ignoring the 
incident. A surprisingly large number of 
top-level State Department advisers 
advocate the former course. 

Bad Guesser: Part of Dr. Stuart’s 
misfortunes appear to have been of his 
own making. He insisted on remaining 
in Nanking on the ground that he could 
develop intimate relations with the in- 
coming Communist leaders, who were 
his former pupils at Yenching Univer- 
sity. He advised the State Department 
that the well-known Chinese trait of re- 
spect for teachers would form the basis 
of his relationship. 

Actually one of the Yenching alumni 
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did call on Dr. Stuart. But instead of 
expressions of respect the 73-year-old 
ambassador received a tongue lashing 
as a representative of an imperialist, 
anti-Chinese power. He was also told 
that the United States would have to 
take the initiative if any improvement 
of relations between the two countries 
was desired. Yet only last week the am- 
bassador cabled the State Department 
that he should not be asked to visit 
Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters at Can- 
ton because that might irritate the Com- 
munists. They were already irritated, 
he added, over his failure to visit Pei- 
ping, which is believed to be their su- 
preme headquarters. ‘ 

The Soviets, although ideological 
allied with the new regime, seem to 
have acted with more discretion than the 
Americans. The Red ambassador fol- 
lowed Chiang Kai-shek to Canton and 
then quietly departed for Moscow. The 
Soviet Information Office in Nanking 
was closed voluntarily. Activities of 
Tass, the news agency, were: suspended 
by Moscow. There is little doubt that 
the Soviets continue these and other ac- 
tivities clandestinely. But officially, their 
conduct has been above reproach. 

Even the British appear to have better 
luck with the Communists than the 
Americans. After the H.M.S. Amethyst 






Ambassador Stuart runs into trouble with the Reds in China 


incident (NEWSWEEK, May 2)—in which 
most British officials now admit their 
own commander’s judgment was at fault 
—a workable modus vivendi has been 
established. Last week the Tientsin man- 
ager of Jardine Matheson, which enjoys 
a virtual monopoly of British trade in 
the Far East, called on the top Commu- 
nist officials in his area to offer his firm’s 
services in supplying Communist export, 
engineering, and transportation needs. 

The Communists were particularly in- 
terested in technical assistance for Chi- 
nese airlines, which Jardine Matheson 
also promised to furnish. They assured 
the Britishers that the offer would be 
favorably considered and that permis- 
sion would be given for the firm’s 
Shanghai representative to proceed to 
Peiping and discuss the deal with top 
Communist leadership. 

Reports of the Jardine Matheson ini- 
tiative seriously disturbed the State De- 
partment. Only last week the depart- 
ment told Northwestern Airlines, which 
runs regular services to the Far East, 
that it would view with disfavor any 
business commitments to the Chinese 
Communists. 


BRITAIN: 


Churchill Speaking 


A British general election can come as 
early as this fall. It must come no later 
than next summer—the constitutional five 
years after the Labor Party defeated the 
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Conservatives and started Britain down 
the road to Socialism, 

On July 22 the Tories began their 
campaign by pointing the way back, A 
68-page pamphlet called “The Right Road 
for Britain,” with a foreword by Winston 
Churchill, warned that “the creation of a 
Socialist state prepares the way for Com- 
munism” and accused the Socialists of ag- 
gravating Britain’s fiscal crisis “by their 
nationalization schemes, by top-heavy ad- 
ministration, by waste in government 
expenditure resulting in injurious taxa- 
tion, by actual discouragement 
of the competitive spirit, and by 


powerful state machine, which, ence it is 
thoroughly established, can beat the 
worker down to the level of a Soviet Com- 
munist serf.” And, like the party pam- 
phlet, Churchill not only refrained from 
criticizing the social services of the wel- 
fare state but claimed credit for their 
introduction by pre-Socialist Tory gov- 
ernments, 


Significance-- 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’S London bureau, cabled this re- 


The government still hopes desperately 
to recoup by making a deal which would 
give long-term insurance of American 
purchases of sterling-area raw materials 
at protected prices in exchange for as- 
sured markets for American cotton, tobac- 
co, etc. Informed Americans in London 
have warned the British this is unlikely. 
Unless Cripps takes heed, they predict, he 
will return from the World Bank meet- 
ing in Washington in September with 
empty hands, 

Now that they have had time for re- 

flection, some thoughtful Britons 





bulk purchases of food and raw 1 
materials at excessive prices.” 
The Tory road back: (1) Stop 
all further industrial national- 
ization, especially in the case of 
iron and steel. (2) “Where 





nationalization cannot be un- 
done, we shall introduce some 
of the merits of free enterprise 
into the administration of na- 
tionalized industry by greater 
decentralization and wider op- 
portunities for management and 
men.” (3) Restore private trad- 
ing in place of long-term bulk 
purchasing by the government. 
(4) Reduce taxes and economic 
controls and abolish the direc- 
tion of labor. (5) Encourage 
organized labor, but with two 
big ifs—“political funds should 
be contributed only by those 
who freely express their wish to 
do so” and “compulsory union- 
ism should not be applied to 
contracts of employment with 
public bodies.” (6) Maintain 
wage levels and social benefits 
and, in fact, actually increase 














are beginning to say that the 
origins of the high-cost area in 
which Britain’: economy now 
finds itself stranded go back at 
least two devades before the 
present Socialist regime. The 
seeds of trouble were planted in 
the 1920s when the industrialists 
thought it safer and easier to 
take their profits out in dividends 
rather than maintain and im- 
prove their capital equipment. 
The future was uncertain, labor 
was restless, and the owners on 
the whole were afraid to take 
risks, The few who did—includ- 
ing the Cunard Line, the builder 
of the Queens—are now in a posi- 
tion to compete with anyone in 
the world. The others are not. 


The Dockers Return 


London’s confused and con- 
fusing dock strike ended dra- 
matically July 22 when 5,000 of 
the 16,000 strikers voted at a 
mass meeting in Victoria Park, 
Bethnal Green East, for all to 
return to work Monday morning. 








some of the latter. 

Next day, while Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee was attack- 
ing the Conservative statement 
before a miners’ rally as “one of the most 
dishonest documents I have ever read,” 
Churchill added to it in a speech to a 
rally at Wolverhampton. Forty thousand 
of the Tory faithful packed the emerald- 
green Molineux football stadium and 
greeted their leader with such a full- 
throated rendition of “Land of Hope and 
Glory” that tears came to his eyes and his 
chin trembled. Then he roared to the at- 
tack on the “cramping and disastrous” 
rule of Labor with a political paraphrase 
of a famous wartime speech: “Never in 
the course of human affairs has such great 
havoc been wrought by such small men.” 

The wartime Prime Minister made a 
strong bid for the support of o-ganized 
labor by insisting that “nothing is more 
clear than that nationalization spells the 
doom of trade unionism . .. Wage-earning 
masses like trade unions and their lead- 
ers will make a great mistake in exchang- 
ing the private employer . . . for an all- 
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Vicky— London News Chronicle 


“We're Not Nailing Our Flag to the Mast, We‘re 


Nailing It Firmly to the Fence” 


port on the circumstances attending the 
opening of the election campaign: 


The Tories’ failure to propose just now 
that the British take the hard way out of 
their troubles is a tribute to the success 
of Socialist propaganda, which accuses 
the Tories of planning large-scale unem- 
pluyment when and if they come to 
power, Unemployment still is the most- 
feared word in the language of England. 

The Conservatives have obviously 
gained some ground since Britain’s latest 
trouble came out in the open. Neverthe- 
less few shrewd Britons would yet give 
even money on a Tory victory. Indeed 
many businessmen who ordinarily would 
like to see the Conservatives in power 
fear this would now be followed by labor 
troubles. That is why they are talking 
again of a national government, perhaps 
headed by Sir Stafford Cripps. Yet this 
remains a very doubtful prospect. 


(Traditionally the dockers never 
return to work from a strike on a 
Saturday. ) 

The decision to call off the 25- 
day walkout by declaring the two strike- 
bound Canadian ships, the Beaverbrae 
and the Argomont, “white” instead of 
“black” was made at a dawn meeting 
of Canadian strike bosses in London. 

The final stages were ludicrous and 
considerably embarrassing to the govern- 
ment: 

P On Tuesday evening, July 19, the Na- 
tional Dock Labor Board—composed of 
representatives of employers and work- 
ers and the actual employer of the dock- 
ers—ordered the strikers to return to 
work Thursday or possibly jeopardize a 
dock-labor scheme which guarantees 
working conditions. 

> Soon after midnight the government 
announcement from No. 10 Downing 
Street repudiated the board’s statement. 
Lord Ammon, 74, chief government 
whip in the House of Lords and chair- 
man of the National Dock Labor Board, 
described the government’s action as 
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There’s a man at Goodyear named Clarence Bell 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Twenty YEARS AGO. aviation was so 
young that airplanes had no brakes. 
The trick then was for a pilot to land 
on the far side of the field and hope the 
plane would stop before it reached the 
lence or ditch on the other. 


It was just about this time that a 
barn-storming pilot and pioneer mail 
flye) by the name of Clarence Bell— 
holder of Pilot License No. 127—joined 
Goodvear. Sharing the company s deep 
Conviction about the future of aero- 
nauties, he tackled the problem of help- 
ing (.oodvear develop the first practical 
airplane brake, 


\ 


hen he wasn’t working on it at the 


Goodyear factory, you'd usually find 
him out at the airport, installing a new 
brake mechanism on the company’s 
plane, with improvised lights and tools. 

Today. Clarence Bell is still piling up 
fiving hours at the controls of Good- 
vear company planes, pioneering new 
developments. such as the Goodyear 
cross-wind landing wheel. 


The story of Goodvear’s contribution 


to aeronautics is largely the story of 


Goodvear men like Clarence Bell—men 
who. unheralded. have remained stead- 
fast to their early vision of American 
air supremacy, and have quietly helped 
make that dream come true. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement—aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 


better tomorrow than they are today. 


GOOD,YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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“crazy” and “panicky” and said it had 
spoilt the whole show.” 

> On Thursday evening Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee demanded and received 
the resignation of Ammon, a personal 
friend for 40 years, as whip and as cap- 
tain of the Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms in King George VI’s house- 
hold. Only Parliament could depose Am- 
mon as board chairman. 

> When the strikers voted to return to 
work, they also demanded no “victimiza- 
tion” of strikers, holidays with pay, elec- 
tion of workers’ representatives on the 
Dock Labor Board from the rank and 
file, and the dismissal of Ammon. Am- 
mon promptly said this “ultimatum” 
would not be acceptable. Then a spokes- 
man for the dockers said no victimization 
was the only condition. 
Significance-- 

The strike ending was a smashing 
victory for the Communist leaders, who 
achieved the following results: (1) The 
strikers had stayed out in defiance of 
king, government, and their own trade- 
union leaders; (2) they returned to work 
only on orders of the Communist bosses; 
(3) the Communists now know they 
can call another strike whenever they 
wish and get men out, and (4) they 
forced the government into an einbar- 
rassing split with the government-ap- 
pointed Dock Labor Board. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Buttressing Tito 


An “After you, Alphonse” exchange 
on economic aid to Tito is currently 
being carried on between the United 
States and Britian. The Yugoslav dic- 
tator has applied for a $20,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan and for a £10,- 
000,000 sterling credit from the British. 
The State Department argues that Brit- 
ish aid is sure to be more effective than 
its own and wants the British to grant 
their credit first. The British in turn are 
urging the State Department to go ahead 
with the Export-Import Bank loan and 
to abandon all thought of obtaining a 
political quid pro quo. The State De- 
partment is reconciled to a “nonpolitical” 
loan but still claims that an immediate 
British commercial credit would help the 
Yugoslavs most. 

Uneertainty: Behind this polite ma- 
neuvering lies the uncertainty of both 
governments over public reaction to a 
policy of salvaging Tito. Only last week 
the British Government had to minimize 
a Trieste incident in which a British 
tommy was brutally murdered by Yugo- 
slav sentries (NEwsweek, July 25). The 
State Department is not sure that the 
American public has completely _for- 
getten the Tito-inspired shooting of 
American fliers in the spring of 1946. 
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The reason both governments are will- 
ing to risk the displeasure of their own 
constituents is that, according to their 
Belgrade diplomats, the Yugoslav econ- 
omy cannot possibly survive the Comin- 
form-imposed boycott without aid from 
the West. These diplomats predict that 
it is only a matter of time (estimates vary 
from six to eighteen months) before 
the country’s economy must collapse. 

Industrial and mining activity has all 
but collapsed because of Yugoslav in- 
ability to replace worn and obsolete 
equipment. In one plant engineers had 
to work fourteen consecutive days and 
nights to repair a rolling mill which 
broke down because of continued use. 
Imports of badly needed United States 
and Western industrial equipment have 
been cut because of the foreign-exchange 
shortage. The British see a chance of 
achieving a complete Westward reori- 
entation of the Yugoslav economy—with 
the aid of American credits. They are 
prepared to place no limits on the de- 
velopment of Yugoslav Adriatic ports 
which would have to bear the burden 
of the reoriented trade. 


Significance-- 

While the question of economic aid is 
still in suspense, Washington and Lon- 
don are going out of their way to aid 
Tito politically. The Italians are the 
chief victims of the new policy. Rome, 
which at first reacted bitterly to Tito’s 
Pola denunciation of Italian claims to 








Reuter From European 
Blitz Baby: Since October 1940 a 2,500-pound live bomb had lain 
under the ruins of a building next to the University College Hos- 
pital in London. Last week it was removed. Here a group of nurses, 
who remained in the danger zone to care for patients who could 
not be moved, watch while the men of No. 2 Bomb Disposal 


Unit defuse the bomb and finally haul it from its c 
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Trieste, was told that Tito’s statements 
were intended “for domestic consump- 
tion” and advised to overcome its re- 
sentment. The Italians were urged to re- 
sume immediately the Yugoslav trade 
and civil-air negotiations which they sus- 
pended in protest against Tito’s declara- 
tions. Count Sforza’s proposal to cite 
Yugoslav Trieste activities before the 
UN Security Council was vetoed by the 
United States. The Greeks are also feel- 
ing the pro-Tito pressure. The British 
ambassador, Sir Clifford Norton, has 
been instructed to urge the Greeks to 
be “reasonable” about Yugoslav frontier 
incidents. United States Ambassador 
Henry Grady has about convinced the 
Athens government of the desirability 
of a rapprochement with the Yugoslavs. 

The current British-American pro- 
Tito drive is intended to prevent Yugo- 
slavia’s collapse under the pressure of 
the Cominform boycott. Tito and _ his 
government still proclaim to the world 
that they are faithful Communists who 
have been misunderstood and mishan- 
dled by the Cominform. Some United 
States and British officials dispute this 
statement. They believe that with West- 
ern aid Tito can be weaned from Com- 
munism and Yugoslavia turned into a 
socialistic, semidictatorial state. Others, 
however, warn that, given a chance by 
the Russians, Tito may yet return to the 
Communist fold and that American and 
British economic aid would only increase 
his bargaining power with the Kremlin. 





Keystone 


er (right). 
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TRIALS: 


British Vampire 


A London policewoman, Sgt. Alexan- 
dra Maude Lambourne, received a report 
on Feb. 21 that Mrs. Olive Durand-Dea- 
con, a “comfortably off” widow of 69, had 
disappeared three days before from her 
residence at the Onslow Court Hotel, 
South Kensington. 

In her investigation, Sergeant Lam- 
bourne interviewed John George Haigh, 
a natty, round-faced, little man of 39, 
with slickly plastered black hair and a 
smudge of Hitlerian mustache. Haigh 
also lived at Onslow Court. 

Sergeant Lambourne reported: “Apart 
from the fact that I do not like the man 
Haigh, with his mannerisms, I have a 
sense that he is ‘wrong’ and that there may 
be a case behind the whole business.” 
It developed that Haigh, a self-styled in- 
ventor, had served two jail terms for em- 
bezzlement, And at his workshop in 
Crawley, Sussex, police found Mrs. 
Durand-Deacon’s handbag, a_ recently 
fired pistol, a “shopping list” for sulphuric 
acid and an acid-resistant tank—and traces 
of human flesh in the acid-soaked ground. 
Sergeant Lambourne’s hunch uncovered 
a case even more weird than such British 
murder classics as Crippen and the Brides 
in the Bath of past generations, 

Nine Marders: Under arrest, Haigh 
confessed to not one but nine grisly mur- 
ders. After shooting Mrs. Durand-Deacon 
at Crawley, he said, “I went out and 
fetched in a drinking glass and made an 
incision, I think with a penknife, and 
collected a glass of blood, which I then 
drank.” Then he went into wholesale 
confessions: a man victim in 1944; this 
victim’s parents in 1946; and another 
couple in 1948. In addition Haigh said 
he had murdered a woman, a young girl, 
and a man whom he had met casually. 
Police couldn’t establish that these three 
ever existed. “In each of the last four 
cases,” Haigh said, “I had my glass of 
blood as before.” 

With forged powers of attorney Haigh 
had disposed of his victims’ property, 
netting approximately $120,000 from 
the sales. 

Last week Haigh’s confession was 
read at his trial for the murder of Mrs. 
Durand-Deacon.* In the tiny 137-year- 
old county courthouse of Sussex at Lewes, 
two brilliant rivals of the British bar 
crossed words over the self-confessed 
vampire’s fate: prosecuting—Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, the government’s attorney 
general; defending—Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, Conservative M.P. and Sir Hartley's 
predecessor as attorney general. 

Fyfe pleaded guilty-but-insane: Raised 





*For openly linking Haigh with the other murders, 
with which he was not formally charged, the editor 
of The London Daily Mirror last spring received a 
stiff fine and jail sentence for libel (Newsweek, 
April 4). 
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Keystone 


Haigh: The British vampire 


in an atmosphere of religious fanaticism, 
Haigh as a boy began to have dreams of 
the crucified Christ with his wounds 
bleeding. Then he dreamed of “a veritable 
forest of crucifixes.” The crucifixes became 
trees and “men appeared to be collecting 
something from these trees. At first it ap- 
peared to be rain or dew and then . . . it 
appeared to be blood.” Later Haigh felt 
“an overwhelming desire for blood.” The 
sole defense witness, Dr. Henry Yellow- 
lees, a Harley Street psychiatrist, thought 
his theory of paranoia was also supported 
by Haigh’s complete lack of sexual inter- 
est or activity. 

Shawcross tore into the insanity de- 
fense with reminders of [aigh’s elaborate 
advance preparations for disposing of the 
body, of the profits he had made by sell- 
ing Mrs. Durand-Deacon’s fur coat and 
jewels, and of the callousness with which 
Haigh went out for “tea and a poached 
egg” after shooting her but before putting 
her in the acid vat, Sir Hartley also 
forced Yellowlees to admit, reluctantly, 
that Haigh doubtless did know that what 
he was doing was wrong. 

After a brisk two-day trial the jury 
needed only fourteen minutes to find 
Haigh guilty. On July 19 he. was sen- 
tenced to hang. 

But the story of the vampire was far 
from over for the readers of London’s 
sensation-mongering weekly papers. The 
News of the World had obtained letters to 
Haigh from a girl friend, Barbara Ste- 
phens; its rival, The People, had Haigh’s 
twenty letters to Barbara. 

Both papers gave the story a blatant 
play this Sunday. The News of the 
World devoted a third of its front page 
and two thirds of an inside page to 
Haigh’s life and indicated it might run a 
story by Haigh himself after all the legali- 
ties are over. In The People, Barbara 





Stephens confirmed that Haigh had ne 
interest in sex. She added: “For five years 
I adored an idol, only to find at the end 
that his feet were of clay .. . I love him 
still.” 


Nazi Errand Boy 


Before the war Otto Abetz set himself 
up as a great lover of France. His afféc- 
tion was so strong that he wanted to make 
France a Nazi vassal. The ex-drawing 
teacher ran the Comité France-Alle- 
magne, a culture front which helped to 
undermine French morale. In wartime 
he befriended the country by ruling it as 
Nazi ambassador to Paris. 

Last week the 46-year-old Abetz, fight- 
ing for his life in Paris in France’s “little 
Nuremberg” war-crimes trial (NEws- 
WEEK, July 25), argued time and again 





Acme 


Abetz: The Nazi Francophile 


that he actually had sought to protect 
France from Nazi wrath. He contended 
that he had helped prevent the execution 
of German orders that Paris be turned 
into a mass of ruins. He admitted that 
he had thrice proposed ex-Premier Paul 
Reynaud’s execution and had threatened 
to strangle Reynaud “with my bare 
hands.” But he insisted that he had done 
so only to save the lives of 320 French 
patriots and that anyway he knew Rey- 
naud would be spared. 

Although Abetz thus mitigated his 
guilt, the prosecution countered: “We 
may be permitted to doubt his Franco- 
phile sentiments because when one loves 
a country one does not seek to divide it 
and plunge it into rottenness.” 

On July 22 the military tribunal, com- 
posed of Resistance veterans, found 
Abetz guilty. But because four years of 
peace had cooled passions and dimmed 
memories, he got off with his life. The 
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court sentenced him to twenty years’ hard 
labor. On hearing his fate, Abetz, still a 
stiff-necked Nazi, neither smiled nor 
scowled. 


Rumanian Ragpicker 


Joseph Joanovici, 47, rose from rag- 
picking to riches. A roly-poly semi-liter- 
ate, he had been only a chiffonnier (rag- 
picker) when he first came to Paris from 
Bessarabia (Rumania) 25 years ago. But 
by betting on the Germans in wartime, 
he amassed a multimillion-dollar fortune. 
He sold scrap metal, textiles, and even 
arms to the Nazis. He became such a 
mammoth operator that he was _nick- 
named “a state within a state.” 

Joanovici was wily enough, however, 
to hedge his bets. He played each side 
against the other. Having collaborated 
with the Gestapo, he also denounced it. 
Having bribed the Nazis to classify him 
as an Aryan, he faked Soviet papers to 
pass himself off as a Communist agent. 
Above all, he donated huge sums, paid 
him by the Germans, to finance the 
French Resistance to the Germans. 

Last week, when Joanovici was on trial 
for his life in Paris as an economic col- 
laborator with the enemy, he kept the 
court in continual turmoil with his brazen 
admissions, his twisted syntax, his loud 
laughter, and his tears. But though he 
could prove his services to the Resistance, 
he could not disprove his services to the 
occupation. He soon learned that hedging 
bets makes a gambler neither a winner 
nor a loser. 

On July 20 the onetime ragpicker was 
convicted and sentenced to spend six 
years in prison rags. In addition, he was 
fined $2,000, forfeited $166,000 in prop- 
erty, and lost his civil rights for life. 
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Want to shut 


out dirt, noise, and sticky 


summer heat? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about 
the new low prices on these easy-to-install 
Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


If you want to live and work in cool, 
clean, air conditioned comfort this sum- 
mer, you'll be interested in the remarkably 
efficient Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 
now available at new low prices. The 
compact, quiet-running new Frigidaire 
unit shown above filters, dehumidifies, 
cools and circulates air. It can be quickly 
installed, plugged into any standard 
outlet—and the cost is amazingly low. 


Like all Frigidaire Room Conditioners 
it’s powergd by the famous Meter-Miser, 





which has set performance records for 
millions of Frigidaire products—carries 
its own special 5-Year Warranty. 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to 
survey your air conditioning needs — 
whether for these compact room units 
or a large central system. Find his name 
in Classified Phone Book, under “Air 
Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioning 


prices. 


Frigidaire Store - Type 
Conditioners are large- 
capacity air condition- 
ing systems, self-con- 
tained in a cabinet that 
requires less than 8 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Now 
available at new low 





Frigidaire Floor-Type Conditioners are 
designed for larger rooms and Offices. 
They use a remotely installed compressor 
and offer extremely quiet operation. 


Over 400 Frigidatre commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products— 
most complete line in the industry 
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PACTS: 
The Anglo-Russian Deal 


Three weeks ago, while world attention 
was focused on the imminence of an eco- 
nomic crisis in Britain, the government 
in London revealed that it had made a 
deal with the Soviet Union to buy 1,000,- 
000 tons of Russian grain. The obvious 
purpose was to save dollars by buying 
from Russia instead of from the United 
States or Canada. 

The British Government said, however, 
that the grain deal was dependent on suc- 
cessful negotiation of an overall trade pact 
between the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain, Such a pact would be of importance 
as a step in opening up East-West trade 
on a large scale. But under it, the British 
declared, they would not send Russia 
any items which have potential military 
value. 

Negotiations have been going on in 
Moscow in strictest secrecy, so that other 
interested nations including the United 
States have not known what kind of deal 
was being made. Newsweek has obtained 
the following details on the proposed ex- 
change: 

The sum total of the agreement under 
discussion approximates £45,000,000, 
equally divided between United Kingdom 
purchases in the Soviet Union and Soviet 
imports from the sterling area. 

The British timber requirements are 
estimated at approximately £ 4,000,000, 
and the Russians have already expressed 


wi 


willingness to supply that amount. The 
purchase of £1,000,000 worth of ply- 
wood is also under discussion. 

Canned salmon and crab account for 
another £ 1,500,000 on the British shop- 
ping list and are likely to be approved 
by the Russians. 

By far the largest items on the British 
list are coarse grains. The U.K. has 
agreed to purchase, and the Soviets to 
supply, 1,000,000 tons of barley, corn, 
and oats at a total cost of £ 16,800,000. 
This quantity compares with 750,000 
tons of coarse grains involved in a simi- 
lar Anglo-Russian deal of December 1947. 

The Russians have been chary of sub- 
mitting a list of their own requirements. 
So far they have put in a request for some 
£ 10,000,000 worth of machinery and 
narrow-gauge rails. The British have no 
objection to supplying these. 

Agreements on specific items have been 
initialed by both parties. But each side 
is at liberty to renounce any specific 
agreement until the entire treaty is signed. 

Between negotiating a trade pact with 
the Soviet Union and actually carrying on 
trade, many gaps may develop. Last year 
the British-Soviet pact—which was less 
extensive than the new one—did not work 
altogether smoothly. For one example, 
the Russians wanted some railway engines 
of a 1914 model. The British manufactur- 
ers hesitated to retool to produce an ob- 
solete type. Eventually they agreed to do 
so, but the deal then fell through when 
the Russians insisted on the right to reject 
each engine turned out. 
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Little Joe From Monaco: A group of sailors from the U.S.S. Fargo 
give the croupiers at Monte Carlo some expert coaching in les craps. 
The casino added the game to its traditional roulette and baccarat 
last week in an effort to attract more American tourists to Monaco. 


Ratification Italian Style 


Tempers were hotter than the sultry 
temperatures in the Palazzo Monte 
Citorio in Rome just after midnight July 
21. For although the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies was certain to ratify the Atlan- 
tic Pact, the Communists were not giving 
up easily. 

Their longtime ally Pietro Nenni, the 
left-wing Socialist, had denounced the 
alliance as “treason.” The Soviet Union 
had accused Italy of violating its peace 
treaty by joining “a military grouping of 
states which is of an aggressive nature 
and directed against the Soviet Union 
and the countries of the people’s democ- 
racy.” Fareign Minister Count Carlo 
Sforza had replied by branding the Soviet 
“attempt to apply pressure” as “amazing 
and astonishing.” 

In a hurry to get the 469 members 
present to vote and go home, the Cham- 
ber’s Christian Socialist Speaker, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, tried to save time. He told 
the deputies to vote simultaneously on 
(1) the Atlantic Pact, (2) distribution 
of city water, and (3) tax exemption in 
Val d'Aosta. Each deputy was given 
three white and three black balls and told 
to use one of them to cast his vote on 
each of the three questions. 

When the Atlantic Pact ballot boxes 
were opened, however, Speaker Gronchi 
discovered that the 469 deputies had 
deposited 546 balls—338 white (for) and 
208 black (against). Angrily he blurted 
out: “I hope this vote is only the result 
of a mistake.” He sent the deputies 
home. 

That evening the Chamber didn’t make 
the same mistake. A few hours before 
the United States Senate ratified the 
twelve-nation alliance (see page 13), it 
did so 323 to 160. The new vote plainly 
showed which side had made the bulk 
of the errors. To complete ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact, only action by the 
upper houses in Italy and the Netherlands 
and by Portugal and France was needed. 

Paris in Summer: The following 
day the National Assembly of France 
met in the Palais Bourbon in Paris with 
every intention of voting over the week 
end. To forestall possible Communist 
rioting outside, Interior Minister Jules 
Moch massed 400 blue-coated police in 
gleaming steel helmets. To pass the time 
inside, many deputies drowsed while the 
Communist Francois Billoux, who had 
been Minister of National Defense in 
1947, assailed the alliance as “an instru- 
ment of war that robs France of her 
national sovereignty.” 

That the security-craving French would 
ratify the pact was tipped off when the 
Assembly easily defeated, 407 to 186, a 
Communist effort to pigeonhole it. But 
having done so, its members saw no 
reason to be in as much of a hurry as the 
Italian Chamber had been. Sweltering 
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Houdaille-Hershey makes 
better shock absorbers at lower cost with 


J&L free-machining ELECTRICWELD titinc 



























(Above) Multiple spindle broaching machine at 
the Houde Engineering Division of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation that machines the inside 
diameter of J&L ELECTRICWELD Tubing to 
1/1000” tolerance. 






(Left) Aeroplane-type shock absorbers on the pro- 
duction line at the Houde Engineering Division, 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















When production runs into thou- sired free-machining quality required 
sands of units daily, every possible by Houdaille-Hershey for broaching 
Saving in material and labor costs in the interior surface of the cylinders 
each shock absorber is vital to eff- = with uniform precision to a toler- 
cient manufacturing. Houdaille- — ance of 1/1000 of an inch. 

Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, New Because J&L controls every step 

York, reduced manufacturing costs inthemanufactureofELEcTRICWELD for your copy of our new booklet: 
when it changed from more expen- Tubing from raw materials to fin- “J&L Exvecrricwetp Tusinc for 
sive cold-drawn tubing to J&L free- ished product, it can give you the — more strength with less weight.” 
machining ELECTRICWELD Tub- exact grade of steel you need to 

anf pli seal a . ol Loses 1 

ig for the main cylinder of precision help you make a better product, a 
built hydraulic shock absorbers. faster, and at a lower cost. 443 Jones & Laughlin Building 

his special J&L tubing is made If you use tubing in the manufac- Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
from resulphurized, open-hearth steel. ture of your product investigate J&L Please send me your booklet: “J&L 
: ata : . : : >: ie ELECTRICWELD TuBING for more 
lhe resulphurizing imparts the de- | ELecrricweLp Tubing. Writetoday strength with less weight.” 
NAME = 

JONES&LAUGHLINSTEELGORPORATION os 
‘rom its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED COMPANY. —— 

ISL manufactures a full line of  BaRs AND SHAPES » STRUCTURAL SHAPES » HOT AND COLD ADDRESS___="_* 

irbon steel products, as well as xf 

criain produce in otiscoror ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 

and JaLLoy (Ai-tensile steels). PRODUCTS «+ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 
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SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS * 


You cut your costs the day you 
install a National Mechanized 
Accounting System. 


On some jobs two thirds of the 
work is done automatically — and 
what the machine does automati- 
cally is always done right. 

There’s a lift in office morale. Jobs 
are done faster and easier. Overtime 


THE NATIONAL CASH BEGISTER COMPANY, 


is eliminated, or drastically reduced. 


With National’s exclusive com- 
bination of advantages . . . savings 
often pay for the entire installation 
the first year. 

Ask your National representative 
—a systems analyst — to show you 
the savings you can reasonably ex- 
pect from your use of Nationals. 


DAYTON 9, 





OH#TO 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Bookkeeping,” 
from your 
local National 
Representative, 
or write to: 





in a heat wave, they forthwith adjourned 
to the woods and streams around Paris 
and thus postponed ratification until this 
week. 


REUSSEA: 
Red Fizz 


The Soviet Union reported last week 
that industrial production already was 
close to reaching the daily output set for 
1950 by the five-year plan. The biggest 
single increase: champagne production, 
up 453 per cent over last year. 


10,000,000 Slaves 


On the several occasions when the So- 
viet Union has been challenged to pro- 
duce statistics on its system of forced 
labor, the Russian delegate has answered 
by simply denying that any such thing 
exists. Last week, before the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council meeting at 
Geneva, the British produced for the 
first time a document as evidence that 
there is a calculated system of slave labor 
in the Soviet Union. 

Entitled “Chronological Collection of 
Laws and Decrees of the Praesidium of 
the Supreme Soviet” and dated 1941, 
the 8,500-word document was a set of 
rules for forced labor “not only of 
déclassé elements but also of unstable 
elements among the workers.” The Brit- 
ish report estimated that 10,000,000 per- 
sons, or a tenth of the working popula- 
tion, were enslaved under these regula- 
tions. 

According to the Soviet document the 
purpose of forced labor is reeducation of 
the victims to work for “socially useful 
ends.” But the British noted: “The basic 
motive underlying this elaborate system 
is economic . . . The government can 
undertake [large-scale engineering, min- 
ing. and industrial projects] at cut rates 
us regards wages.” For example, 25 per 
cent of the wages of workers in labor 
camps can be legally withheld. Workers 
in exile may have 15 per cent of their 
pay docked for “organizational expenses.” 
The mildest punishment—“corrective la- 
bor without deprivation of freedom’— 
provides a handy cure for absenteeism. 
“Persons who do not report for . . . work 
at the time fixed may be enrolled by 
force.” 

The law also provides that: 
> Russians may be sentenced to forced 
labor either by the courts or by “decree 
of an administrative organ”—such as the 
MVD (secret police). 
> Political prisoners in labor camps may 
be bossed by armed “supervisory com- 
mands” composed of “persons convicted 
of ordinary crimes.” 
> “Solitary confinement in cells is in- 
tended solely for persons under investiga- 
tion or trial.” 
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That Sunny Afternoon in Casablanca 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


URING a debate in the House of 
D Commons last week Mr. Bevin 
said that things wouldn't be so tough 
in Germany now if the Allies hadn't 
announced a policy of “unconditional 
surrender” at the Casablanca confer- 
ence in January 1943. Mr. Churchill 
replied that he also had been surprised 
when Mr. Roosevelt. brought 
out that phrase, but he saw 
no other course than to go 
along with it. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement 
isn't exactly news. Robert 
Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins,” Secretary Hull’s 
memoirs, and other sources 
show that the President 
thought of the phrase under 
the stimulation of a press 
conference. But few who were there 
that sunny afternoon on the lawn of 
the President’s villa knew both the 
great men were making history off 
the cuff. 

As soon as Mr. Roosevelt stopped 
talking, Mr. Churchill, smoothly as 
though prepared in all his lines, picked 
up the phrase and declaimed in his 
resonant prose that it was our design 
and unalterable will to smite our ene- 
mies until they cried for that same “un- 
conditional surrender.” This long after 
the play is over, we can appreciate 
the skill of the acting. 

For Mr. Bevin to blame Germany 
today on that episode in Casablanca is 
offering the core without the apple. 
Our present tendency to measure the 
events of 1943 by the yardstick of 
1949 is getting tiresome. At the time 
of Casablanca, Axis propaganda was 
making great capital of our deals with 
Darlan in North Africa as proof we 
would invade Europe with treachery 
in our plans. And the Russians and 
ourselves were suspicious each that 
the other would make a separate peace 
with Hitler. In 1949 that sounds un- 
gracious but in 1943 it was all too real. 
Hence the President’s “unconditional 
surrender” on the lawn that day 
sounded as though he was answering 
the Axis and reassuring the Russians. 


o much for rehashing history. In 
~ addition to the by-play among the 
high brass at Casablanca there also is 
a little behind-scenes story in how the 
news of the secret meeting was pub- 


lished. For my part it was one of those 
rare adventures where every break 
was good. 

There was no cable out of Casa- 
blanca so I, as General Eisenhower's 
public-relations section chief, was sent 
to London with the censored stories 
written by the 30 or 40 Allied corre- 

spondents. The conference 
broke up on the afternoon 
of Jan. 24 and the stories 
were timed for release to 
the world at 2 a.m. GMT 
Jan. 27. 

At Gibraltar the RAF of- 
ficer commanding said there 
was icing at 50 feet all the 
way to England, and we 
couldn’t take off. General 
Patton had loaned us his 

private plane, and the pilot, Captain 
Noble, didn’t get his job for timidity. 
Noble asked me what to do. My pri- 
vate opinion was that a sort of wry 
justice would be served if a reporter 
turned public-relations officer drowned 
with a packet of news stories, but I 
didn’t have to join the Army to know 
that passing the buck is the best way 
to hide cowardice. I said he was in 
command of the plane and had to de- 
cide. He said we'd go. The RAF man 
said he’d put trucks on the field so we 
couldn't. “Put ’em out,” said Noble. 
“I can jump ’em.” 


71TH that lovely thought in mind 
VY I went to the Cable & Wireless 
office in Gibraltar while the plane re- 
fueled. There, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I discovered that a cable link to 
New York had just been set up. That 
was Stroke of Luck No. 1. Then we 
took off—without any trucks on the 
field, and there wasn’t any icing either. 
That was Stroke No. 2. 

In London I found that the British 
censor was adamant in interpreting the 
2 a.m. GMT release time to mean that 
not a word could start leaving the 
country until that hour. This would 
have meant that all the non-British 
press and radio were scooped by hours 
or minutes. By a 1949 yardstick such 
a worry seems trivial but in 1948 it 
was very grave. Through the luck in 
finding the cable at Gibraltar the 
stories already were in New York, Ot- 
tawa, and Brisbane, and a journalistic 
catastrophe was avoided. 
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GUATEMALA: 


Coup That Failed 


“Every day somebody suggests that I 
execute a coup against the President,” 
Col. Francisco Javier Arana, 44-year-old 
chief of the Guatemalan armed forces, 
told a reporter early this year. “But I say 
no. Let’s establish a constitutional prece- 
dent by letting this man [the leftist Juan 
José Arévalo] serve his six years and then 
have him replaced by another duly 
elected President.” 

The conservative colonel, a member of 
the revolutionary junta of 
1944, wanted to be that duly 
elected President. And he was 
expected to win in 1951. But 
on July 18, while driving back 
from a military inspection 
near Lake Amatitlan, Arana 
and a police officer were 
forced from their station wag- 
on just outside Guatemala 
City and killed by unknown 
assailants, 

A few hours after his death 
Arana’s political associates in- 
vaded the strongest and best- 
equipped fortress in the city, 
Guardia de Honor, and per- 
suaded its officers to revolt. 
They promptly dispatched 
tanks and heavy artillery to 
seize the government. 

Citizens pulled down their 
shutters and closed their 
shops. Many of them gathered 
in front of the National Pal- 
ace in the center of the city. 
Just before 6 p.m. two rebel 
tanks appeared and fired at 
the pale-green marble build- 
ing. Guards on the roof re- 
turned the fire, and _ the 
onlookers, including many United States 
tourists, ran for cover, 

Surprise: At the palace the revolt 
caught Arévalo unawares, but workers, 
students, veterans of the 1944 revolution, 
and other loyal citizens immediately vol- 
unteered to help. Arms were handed out 
to labor unions, and truckloads of men 
were rushed to the Aurora airbase for 
emergency training. The defense minis- 
ter, government employees, air force, 
police, and other military bases stuck 
by Arévalo, Soon airplanes crisscrossed 
above the city, exchanging fire with rebel 
ground forces from the Guardia de Honor, 
Trigger-happy snipers shot at anyone they 
saw in the streets. 

Early next morning the government 
torces took the offensive. Planes bombed 
the Guardia de Honor and set it afire. 
Loval troops and civilian volunteers 
pushed the rebels back to their flaming 
fortress. That night the rebels surrendered 
imconditionally. The Papal Nuncio and 
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the ambassadors from Argentina and El 
Salvador negotiated the peace. Three 
military and eight civilian rebel leaders 
took diplomatic asylum in the El Salva- 
doran embassy, 

On July 20 the army finished mopping- 
up operations. The National Palace was 
pockmarked and windows were broken. 
Several homes were badly damaged by 
the gunfire, Fifty people were killed, 100 
wounded, The government reported that 
“shadowy figures” around Colonel Arana 
had prepared to set up a military dicta- 
torship, The revolt was scheduled for last 
December, but Arana refused to take 
part. The government indicated he was 
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Guatemalan rebels raise the white flag 


killed by a reactionary group because he 
would not lead the revolt. 

President Arévalo decreed five days of 
national mourning for Arana, the “great 
military man and great citizen,” and for 
the others who were killed. Although a 
30-day suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees was decreed July 18, he promised 
to maintain civil liberties, free press, 
independent political parties and labor 
unions, and freedom of assembly. 
Significance -- 

This revolt, the first serious uprising 
sincé President Arévalo was elected in 
1944, is actually the twentieth known 
plot to overthrow him. His program of 
“spiritual socialism” is considered too 
extreme by most businessmen. Colonel 
Arana represented the conservative sec- 
tion of the army and was one of the few 
moderating influences in the leftist gov- 
ernment. 

But the spontaneous aid volunteered by 


the labor unions, students, and other ci- 
vilians proved that Arévalo has the sup- 
port of most Guatemalans. The revolt may 
well strengthen the government and en- 
courage a further shift to the left. 


MEXICO: 


Oil and Dollars 


Last year, just a decade after Mexico 
expropriated all the foreign-owned oil 
properties, and unceremoniously booted 
out American operators, President Miguel 
Aleman’s government knocked at Uncle 
Sam’s door. In effect, it confessed that it 
had been unable to do what it said it 
could do by itself in developing oil re- 
sources. Pemex, the government oil mo- 
nopoly, which inherited the Americans’ 
properties, was in dire need of $470,- 
000,000 to expand production and build 
new refineries and pipelines, Would the 
United States Export-Import Bank oblige? 
The State Department pulled up a chair. 
As the talks wore on, the amount was 
shaved, until it stood at $100,000,000. 

Last week the two governments politely 
announced they were suspending the 
loan talks “without prejudice to the re- 
sumption.” 

Behind the break was the old smolder- 
ing issue: Should American interests be 
allowed to share in developing Mexico's 
oil? Mexico said no. Recently it had 
signed a twelve-year contract with the 
Mexican-American Independent Oil Co.., 
a group headed by Edwin Pauley of Cali- 
fornia, Democratic Party fund raiser and 
Truman intimate. But the terms of the 
contract were apparently unacceptable 
to the State Department. 

On Again, Off Again: Although 
President Truman had endorsed the Mexi- 
can oil loan just two weeks before, the 
State Department refused to yield. It 
stuck by its main condition: no loan un- 
less United States oilmen, utilizing their 
capital, were admitted to Mexican fields. 
This policy, department officials empha- 
sized, did not apply to Latin America 
alone but to the entire world. 

In Mexico City, oil officials declared 
that Mexico was forced to refuse the 
loan because it felt that “the return of 
expropriated American companies alone 
would have meant repudiation of the 
Mexican revolution and political suicide 
for President Aleman.” Other “strings” 
attached to the proposed loan included 
the signing of a commercial air agree- 
ment, a migrant-labor pact, and “restric- 
tions” on the handling of the loan. 

The newspaper Excelsior reported that 
Mexican financiers might lend Pemex the 
money it failed to get from the United 
States. It said that Washington “bowed 
before the demands of the oil companies 

. . an error which may easily be ex- 
ploited by Communist agitators to en- 
danger continental unity.” 


Newsweek 
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Straw-Hat Cireuit: A summer-theater 
production of “Happy Birthday” at 
Princeton, N. J., exploded in a fight be- 
tween producer HaRoLp KENNEDY and 
actress JOAN BLONDELL and her husband, 
Mike Topp. Kennedy charged that Miss 
Blondell whacked him on the head with 
a mirror and Todd hit him with a chair. 
Todd differed. “She positively did not 
hit him with a mirror,” he said. “That 
would have been bad luck. If I had struck 
him ... he’d be dead.” 


Jail fer Raffles: International jewel 
thief GeraRD GrAHAM Dennis, 29, the 
suave, well-dressed “Raffles” who was 
captured last winter (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
28), blinked away tears in a White 
Plains, N. Y., court as he was sentenced 
to eighteen years in prison. Dennis has 
just sold his biography to a film producer. 


Professer: SopHie Tucker turned 
schoolteacher in a series of lectures to 
stage-struck youngsters in New York. “I 
want to tell you children,” Sophie began 
severely, “you must live for your work 
alone. I. . . tell you truthfully after my 
43 years in show business that you mustn't 
let the word luck enter your minds.” 


Fragile? When attorneys for BARBARA 
Hutton Trousetzkoy filed a petition in 
Dedham, Mass., asking that her 13-year- 
old son Lance be permitted to stay with 
her in Europe this summer instead of re- 
turning to his father, Count Kurt Hauc- 
witzZ-REVENTLOw, in Newport, R. I., they 
said her weight was down to 88 pounds, 
her health “very fragile . . . and her men- 
tal outlook very depressed.” But Miss 
Hutton, in Venice, took exception to 
newspaper reports, posed for photogra- 
phers in a black-satin bathing suit, and 
announced: “I am simply convalescing.” 
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Barbara Hutton: Not so depressed 
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IN PASSING 


Clean-Cut Verdict: Joe Kinkwoop Jr., 
28-year-old blond film star who plays the 
role of Joe Palooka, the painfully clean- 
cut boxing champ of the comics, was 
judged the father of twin sons born to a 
pretty unwed Worcester, Mass., theater 
cashier. The mother, FLoreENce C. Hep- 
PENSTALL, 27, testified Kirkwood took her 
riding in a “snappy pale-blue roadster” 
and turned her head with “professions of 
love.” Kirkwood, also a_ professional 
golfer, insisted he “scarcely knew the 
girl” but agreed to an out-of-court settle- 
ment. 


Dr. Kinsey, Please Note: Epwarp 
MILLER, 22, of Los Angeles, told police 
he was getting out of his wet bathing 
trunks behind his car at a church picnic 
when a determined blonde and a redhead 
advanced upon him. At gunpoint, each 
forced him to have relations with the 
other, he asserted. While the tall, dark, 
and handsome Miller went to a nearby 
hospital, his wife said she was too upset 
to discuss the incident. “It was very un- 
fortunate,” she added. 


Wrong Day: On July 21 a mob of 
1,000 chanting pickets paraded outside 
Federal Courthouse in New York to “cele- 
brate” the first anniversary of the con- 
spiracy indictments against the eleven 
top Communists now on trial. They were 
chagrined to discover that the anniversary 
actually took place on July 20. “It was a 
mistake,” their leader, LEon Straus, ad- 
mitted lamely. 


British Newsreeis— International 
Family Portrait: Snapped by newsreel cameramen as he tumbled 
with his parents, the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Elizabeth, 
on the lawn at their summer home at Windlesham Moor, Bonny 
Prince Charlie took a dim view of this intrusion on his royal privacy. 


dJekyll and Hyde: Dropping a $50,- 
000 boat-building business, CLypE Ar- 
NOLD Guur fled from Vancouver, B. C., 
in the belief that the FBI was after him 
for past crimes. In Toronto, he convinced 
everyone that he was a respectable mer- 
chant. But he was systematically robbing 
homes and forging checks. When he was 
caught and tried, a surprised friend said 
soulfully: “You could have knocked me 
over with a search warrant.” 


Jungle Law: A keeper at a wild-animal 
show near Spokane, Wash., failed to close 
a door separating Barangtu, a 312-pound 
gorilla, and Jackie, a 185-pound black 
panther. The panther slipped into the 
gorillas cage, and the two animals 
slashed, lunged, and tore at each other 
for more than two hours while 400 hor- 
rified spectators watched. After the pan- 
ther ripped off Barangtu’s arm at the 
shoulder, Ruby Smith, head of the show, 
ended the fight by shooting the $2,000 
gorilla. 


Huntress: Thirteen-year-old ELAine 
MonesmiTH, the Dayton, Ohio, big-game 
hunter, plans to go to the Belgian Congo 
next February. “This time I'd like to get 
the most feared beast of all—the Cape 
buffalo,” Elaine confided. 


"The Beloved Returns’: Novelist 
Tuomas Mann, 74, returned to his native 
Germany for the first time since his self- 
imposed exile in 1935, to receive the 
Goethe Prize from the city of Frankfurt. 
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Henry Besuden, whostarts his 
day at 5 a.m., says “you 
aren’t much of a sheepman 
unless you get out early.” His 
300 commercial ewes and 100 
registered Southdowns ac- 
count for most of the $40,000 
he grosses annually. 











Ilenry often writes for sheep publications. Family living room has been restored to More animals were added as fast as the 
Starting 20 years ago with little experience, he “Old Kentucky Home” atmosphere with land was rebuilt to carry them. After sheep 
has twice won the grané championship for car- salvaged original furnishings. “Work came cattle. They eat the late grass and 
loads of lambs at the International Livestock rooms,” including the kitchen, shine with (along with a little tobacco grown by ten- 
Exposition. modern fixtures and appliances. ants on shares) act as “income insurance.” 
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eee FARM of Kentucky is a money-making model 





of good management—and a place to live that most 
people only dream about. 
| But it got that way from considerably more than dreams 
.. . from study, planning, hard work—and sheep. 
When Henry Besuden took over the old home place, neigh- 






hors called it “the best rabbit hunting ground in Clark oa write eer ata 
‘ - 3 ; . . = . The fine old restored home, built in 1861 as a replica 

County .” Careless farming had robbed the topsoil, leaving of an old English manor house, is no idle museum of 

eroded gullies and fields of brush. Henry quit college to tackle an elegant past. Mrs. Besuden does her own house- 


: ‘ ‘ : work with the help of just a twice-a-week maid. 
the job of restoration when trustees turned it back to him as 


hopeless. 

A 20-year program of carefully balanced soil improvement, 
grassland farming and sheep raising converted this Country 
Gentleman subscriber’s farmed-out inheritance into good 
living. 

Today Vinewood Farm is 632 acres of rolling green pas- 
tures (on which graze white flocks of sheep) with an old 
Kentucky home that is a blend of ante-bellum grace and 
modern comforts—an “eye-pleasuring” symbol of the re- - 
wards that come from good farming. Mrs. Besuden frequently visits the Alis Shop in 

Bienes te amnthar of dee tamniclan mannose shoctes of Cammary nearby Winchester, to purchase hats and dresses. She 

Te 18 sp g 88 STOFIes untry is a well-known customer in other stores where she 
Gentleman farm families that will be read in the magazine’s buys clathing Ser her ture cane—15-yoar-ald Cartiale 


and 4-year-old David. 
August issue throughout Rural America—by The Best 


People in the Country. Carlisle is developing quite a head for business. 
He sells frog legs, squabs and chickens, is begin- 

n ning to demonstrate Besuden skill in the show 

“ “ “ \\) ring by winning 4-H prizes with his own lambs. 


Who knows better than retailers what magazine is read by The Best 
People in the Country? When asked which farm magazine most effec- 
tively sells their farm and other rural customers, dealers in eight major 
lines named Country Gentleman by 2 to 1 over the next magazine! 


. 
In over half of all U. S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation 
exceeds that of the biggest 
general weekly and 
biggest monthly ee 


magazine. 





entrated among the ‘top half"’ 
of all U. S. farm income. 


2,300,000 circulation conc | 
form families who receive 90% 








‘Fur Piece Wriggles’ 

Girl enters wearing fur piece. Starts to do 
Charleston, Chic enters and shoots gun at 
fur piece. It flies off. Chic chases it and 
catches it by stepping on it. Fur piece 
wriggles. Chic beats it with revolver butt. 
It keeps wriggling. Chic takes off his own 
shoe and asphyxiates animal. 


There it was, reduced to paper for a 
television script, a typical Olsen and 
Johnson gag. For the better part of 35 
years Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson have 
been offering such entertainment in 
tents, night clubs, theaters, and open- 
air stages from one end of the land to 
the other. Inevitably, five weeks ago, 
they ended up on television. After the 
first four shows had come and gone 
(NBC-TV, Tuesday, 8-9 p.m. EDT) it 
was still a tossup as to which would 
survive—the team or TV. 

Olsen and Johnson have the biggest, 
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loudest, rowdiest act in show business. 
“Our stuff,” Ole explains, “is ocular con- 
crete mixing, of a sledge-hammer type.” 
The mixture is old vaudeville gags. What 
they lack in subtlety and originality they 
more than make up in muzzle velocity. 

Ripe Cern: Each show features skirt 
blowers, gun shots, blackouts, trap doors, 
acrobats, dancing girls, the corniest of 
gags (“Where did you come from?” “Ire- 
land.” “That’s interesting. What part of 
Ireland?” “Staten Ireland.”), pies-in-the- 
puss, midgets, severed limbs, incredible 
stooges, and a constant showering of 
feathers, old shoes—whatever is shower- 
able. Olsen and Johnson always worked 
their audiences into the act and consider 
them integral stooges, there for the pur- 
pose of being hilariously annoyed with 
gifts of ice blocks, baby pigs, white rats, 
or wash tubs. It is all presented so furi- 
ously fast and with such calculated pre- 
cision that nobody, once he starts laugh- 
ing, gets a chance to stop. 


..- J.C. Olsen, Olsen, Johnson, June... 
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The trick was to trim all this down to 
the 8- by 10-inch size of a TV screen. 
Two days after Olsen and Johnson started 
on television, they moved their current 
show “Funzapoppin” (logical successor to 
“Hellzapoppin” and “Sons o’ Fun”) into 
Madison Square Garden. What TV fans 
get are chips off the Garden block. Culled 
from a cast of 200, only about 40 Olsen 
and Johnson performers are now seen 
on the TV version of their show. But 
they use close to 500 props a week, 
varying from a stalk of celery to a Buick 
sedan—all dragged across the stage of 
the old International Theater in New 
York, now an NBC-TV studio. Back- 
stage, the stooges jostle each other and 
piles of props for room to make frantic 
costume changes a dozen times in an 
hour, It takes from two to ten writers to 
get each show on the air, plus the assist- 
ance of some 60 other people including 
a minimum of nine stage hands, several 
electricians, carpenters, wardrobe mis- 
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.. pigs for the people... 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


... fur piece and Chic 
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tresses, and TV technicians. Already two 
orchestra leaders have been tried and 
found wanting. 

Regularly the show far exceeds the 
$20,000 weekly budget laid down by 
the sponsor, Buick. The big question 
now is how long the audience can take 
it. For each week’s show is highly remi- 
niscent of the last—which in turn is old 
stuff to the millions who have seen Olsen 
and Johnson on the stage. The boys, 
however, are not particularly worried. 
They've done it before when everybody 
except the public said they couldn’t. 

Family Affair: The basic ingredi- 
ents are still there: round-faced Johnson 
and the laconic straight man Olsen. As 
always, the show is something of a fam- 
ily affair, with June Johnson as leading 
lady, her husband, Marty May, as the 
auxiliary comedian, and son J. C. Olsen 
as the cadaverous but remarkably adapt- 
able chief stooge. Right now Olsen and 
Johnson haven’t too much time to devote 
to TV. But once fall gets here they'll do 
nothing else for 32 weeks. “We can’t 
trust this nonsense of ours to any Group 
Theater types,” Olsen says confidently. 
“But we'll get television. We've spent 35 
years rehearsing for it.” 


And Now, Liquor? 


After a lifetime of abstinence network 
radio moved toward the swinging doors 
of liquor ads last week. Of the four 
major chains only Mutual kept its white 
ribbon pinned prominently on its bosom. 
At ABC, CBS, and NBC, executives were 
talking business with representatives of 
Schenley Industries, Inc., which as the 
manufacturer { nineteen brands of 
whisky, three varieties of brandy, two 
of rum, three cordials, and six brands of 
gin, as well as three kinds of wine and a 
beer, is very much in the liquor business. 

On all sides the conversations were 
cautious, so volatile was the subject. 
Despite specific bans by thirteen states,* 
there is no Federal regulation forbidding 
liquor ads on the air. Instead, the net- 
works, born during prohibition, had 
chosen voluntarily to extend their in- 
herited ban, fearing repercussions 
from parent groups as well as the drys. 
a had the liquor industry pressured 
radio, 

The big distillers belong to one or both 
of two powerful trade organizations which 
had set up stringent rules governing 
liquor advertising, (Beer has, of course, 
been advertised on the networks for 
years.) Among other things, the codes 
outlaw ads in religious publications, Sun- 
day papers, and radio and television. 
But like radio’s rules, the distillers’ are 
self-imposed. 

Once before, 


Lewis S. Rosenstiel, 





*Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia. 
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WOR’s tower: Fire 550 feet up 


Schenley president, had tentatively in- 
quired into radio’s feeling toward liquor. 
Business was better then than it is now. 
On the second try Rosenstiel’s representa- 
tives made more progress. CBS last week 
was seriously considering the sale of 
time to Schenley—but only on some of 
the network’s own seven stations and 
then late at night “after the kiddies are 
in bed.” 

NBC, more definite but less generous, 
agreed to sell time to Schenley on KNBC 
in San Francisco. The sale—if it comes 
off—will be in the nature of a grand ex- 
periment based on three NBC stipula- 
tions: The show would have to be a disk- 
jockey program, heard after midnight, 
and with institutional commercials that 
simply allowed, say, the makers of a 
Schenley product to advocate the pur- 
chase of savings bonds. If things went 
badly, NBC reserved the right to dump 
the whole idea. 

It was ABC whose executives were 
most receptive to Schenley’s overtures. 
Assuming that the distiller wanted late- 
evening time and would be careful about 
both the type of program and the word- 
ing of its commercials, ABC offered coast- 
to-coast network time. It would be up to 
local affiliated stations to decide whether 
or not they would take the program. 

Opposition: Early this week Schen- 
ley’s toe was still dipped tentatively in 
the water. No commitments had been 
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acknowledged nor had any type of pro- 
gram been decided on. The advertising 
account executive for National Distillers, 
one of Schenley’s biggest competitors, 
thought that the company might cause 
such a “brush fire” of complaints that its 
program would be smoked off the air. 
Nonetheless it was obvious that if 
Schenley did go on the air without mak- 
ing trouble for itself or for its chosen 
network, other distillers would follow in 
time. Such is the nature of competition. 


Hot Stuff 


Television business was so hot it blazed 
last week. 

On the hot, humid New Jersey banks 
of the Hudson, it started a real fire—550 
feet in the air. In a heavily populated 
area, WOR was finishing its 760-foot 
television transmitter tower—the highest 
structure in New Jersey and the sixth 
highest in Greater New York. Nestled in 
the steel strips 550 feet up is a tiny broad- 
casting room. Painters working around it 
had spread 30 square feet of tarpaulin to 
catch the drippings. Suddenly the paint- 
splashed canvas caught fire—perhaps from 
a discarded cigarette butt or perhaps 
merely from the intense heat of the noon 
sun. 

In flaming hunks the tarpaulin fell to 
the houses below. Armed with hand ex- 
tinguishers—since no hose was_ long 
enough to do the job—two firemen 
climbed a thousand steps to douse the 
sky-scraping flames. When it was all 
over, New Jersey had fought its highest 
fire. The total damage: six houses slight- 
ly burned; a seventh lost its roof. The 
television tower was scarcely singed. 


Preview 


For the week of July 28 through 
Aug. 3. Times are EDT and are subject 
to change: 

Radio 

This Side of Paradise (NBC, Saturday, 
6:30-7:30 p.m.). A University Theater 
dramatization of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
novel. 

R.U.R. (CBS, Sunday, 12-12:30 p.m.). 
A discussion of Karel Capek’s play on 
Invitation to Learning. 

Boston Symphony (NBC, Sunday, 4:35 
p.m.). Leonard Bernstein conducting an 
all-Stravinsky program at the Berkshire 
Festival. 

Jascha Heifetz (NBC, Monday, 9-9:30 
p.m.). The violinist in one of his oc- 
casional Telephone Hour appearances. 

America’s Town Meeting (ABC, Tues- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). How Can Austria 
Survive as an Individual Democratic Na- 
tion? From Vienna. 

Television 

Primrose Path (ABC-TV, Wednesday, 
8-9 p.m.). A screening of the silent movie, 
starring Clara Bow. 
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Beating the Heat 


During the severe heat wave of Aug. 
23-31, 1948, when the New York City 
temperature rose as high as 101 degrees, 
the weekly death rate for the city as a 
whole was more than 100 per cent higher 
than the expected rate for that August 
week. Yet in the Home of Old Israel the 
300 aged residents came through without 
a single death. 

The mortality rate from heat stroke in 
the very old is usually high. Most of the 
cases begin to appear about the third or 
fourth day of a heat wave. When sweat- 
ing ceases and high temperature (some- 
times as much as 106 degrees Fahr- 
enheit) sets in, over 70 per cent of 
the elderly patients die in less than 
24 hours. 

This noticeable sweat stoppage 
gave Dr. Louis Friedfeld, chief of 
medicine at the Home of Old Israel, 
a clue. By establishing regular 
“sweat rounds” during a heat wave, 
he and his assistants were able to 
detect oncoming heat strokes and 
to carry out preventive measures. 
His program, reported last week in 
The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, gives simple, practical advice 
which might be followed by the old 
and young, sick and well during hot 
weather. 

Danger Signals: The three 
symptoms of extreme summer heat 
described by Dr. Friedfeld are (1) 
heat cramps, painful contractions of 
the muscles of the legs, arms, and 
abdominal wall, caused by deple- 
tion of sodium chloride (salt) in the 
body from excessive perspiration; 
(2) heat exhaustion, which comes 
when the circulation in the small 
blood vessels fails; and (3) heat stroke, 
the most serious of the three, which 
comes from a derangement of the heat- 
regulating center of a part of the brain 
called the hypothalamus. 

Heat cramps do not end fatally. Nor 
do normal persons die directly from heat 
exhaustion, especially if they are removed 
from the high temperature. But heat 
stroke alone may be responsible for 
deaths caused by excessive heat in other- 
wise healthy people of any age. It is 
especially dangerous in young babies, the 
aged, people suffering from infections or 
chronic diseases, and those engaged in 
physical activity while exposed to the heat. 

At the Home of Old Israel treatment 
begins as soon as the characteristic warn- 
ing of heat stroke—sweat stoppage—is 
noted. The patient with dry skin is put to 
bed and his clothing removed. Since the 
institution is not air-conditioned, sponge 
baths are given frequently and fans are 
used to keep the air circulating. The pa- 
tient is encouraged to drink more water 
and take more salt, Whenever necessary, 
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salt solution is injected into the veins. 

If he does not start sweating soon, or 
if he has a fever, he is put in an oxygen 
tent with air cooled to below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Usually this treatment works, 
but if his temperature increases, the pa- 
tient may be wrapped in cold, wet sheets 
or sprayed from a water nozzle while fans 
are trained on his body. Iced tub baths 
have dubious value, since shock and 
death may follow this drastic procedure. 

Heat-Stroke Prevention: For the 
well, Dr. Friedfeld’s heat-stroke preven- 
tion plan calls for light, airy clothing, 
frequent bathing, and proper skin hy- 
giene. Physical exertion and prolonged 


outdoor exposure during midday are dis- 
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couraged. Rest periods in well-ventilated 
rooms are arranged. The diet is light, 
with increased carbohydrates and de- 
creased proteins. Salted foods are added, 
and salt tablets distributed at regular 
intervals. Vitamin supplements are in- 
cluded in the diet, and plenty of drinking 
water and citrus-fruit juices are kept on 
hand. 

Dr. Friedfeld emphasizes the impor- 
tance of avoiding heat stroke at any age 
—old or young. For after recovering from 
one attack, the victim will go through 
life with an increased susceptibility. 


Penicillin Prophylaxis 


During the war Army and Navy doc- 
tors found that all too often servicemen 
were careless about using the several 
types of venereal-disease prevention kits 
issued to them. So government research- 
ers began to look for a simple, easy-to- 
take medicine that might stop syphilis 
and gonorrhea before they got started. 

At the National Institutes of Health, 
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It’s hot—Friedfeld does something about it 


Bethesda, Md., United States Public 
Health Service doctors first learned from 
animal experiments that small doses of 
penicillin given soon after exposure pre- 
vented gonorrhea in an encouraging num- 
ber of cases. They were not sure about 
penicillin’s effect on syphilis. 

In the autumn of 1947 Dr. Harry 
Eagle, widely known VD expert, now in 
charge of the National Institutes’ section 
on experimental therapeutics, went to 
work with the Navy to try out the single- 
pill penicillin treatment on a large group 
of sailors. 

Last week in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. Eagle, to- 
gether with Drs. G. E. Beckmann of 
Baltimore and G, Mast of New 
York and Lt. (jg) A. V. Gude, Capt. 
J. J. Sapero, and hospital man Chief 
J. B. Shindledecker of the United 
States Navy, made their first official 
report on this important VD experi- 
ment. Their conclusion: Penicillin, 
if taken in a single tablet shortly 
after exposure (within an average 
of two hours), will prevent from 95 
to 99 per cent of gonorrhea cases. 

No statistical report was made on 
the use of penicillin as a syphilis 
prophylactic. But the doctors noted 
that a single injection of 600,000 
units of penicillin in oil and wax, 
given weeks after the original expo- 
sure to syphilis but before symp- 
toms developed, “decidedly re- 
duced” the proportion of men who 
subsequently had syphilitic infec- 
tion. 

Dangerous Shore Leave: In 
Navy experimental groups of 151 
to 213 men who were given a single 
penicillin tablet of 100,000 units, 
there were five cases of gonorrhea 
in 3,218 liberties (1.8 per 1,000 
liberties and 105 per 1,000 men _ per 
year). In three of these five cases the 
doctors had reason to doubt that the 
penicillin had been taken, 

In the control groups of 176 to 195 
men who received a “sugar pill” contain- 
ing no penicillin, there were 43 gonorrhea 
cases over a period of 24 weeks in a total 
of 3,616 liberties (508 cases per 1,000 
men per year and 11.9 per 1,000 liberties). 

When the size of the tablet was in- 
creased to 250,000 units, there was only 
one questionable case over an eight-week 
period in experimental groups of 87 to 
141 men with 569 liberties. 

The penicillin was then issued to the 
whole station on a voluntary basis, so that 
it was taken only by the men who had 
actually been exposed. Here again there 
was only one questionable case in 1,454 
liberties followed by penicillin prophy- 
laxis. From previous experience, the doc- 
tors would have expected at least twenty 
cases in these two groups of 2,023 liber- 
ties. 

There were no toxic effects, no clear- 
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Imagination “takes a deep breath” 


TO MAKE CARS BETTER FOR YOU 
a 
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Body seal test of new Plymouth car, practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


It works just like your vacuum cléaner at home! 


It wouldn’t be any wonder if that 
machine got purple in the face! For 
it’s huffing and puffing enormously as 
it draws air out of that car... making 
sure the body is tightly sealed against 
dust, drafts, noise and weather. 


Our engineers developed this big 
“vacuum cleaner” to test our car 
bodies under conditions worse than 
you'd meet in normal driving. When 
they turn on the suction, a partial 
vacuum is created inside the body. 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Outside air tries to rush into the car 
if it can! 

By sealing off first one part of the 
body and then another, our engineers 
and production men can check the 
tightness of every part . . . windows, 
windshield, doors, cowl, flooring . . . 
even the luggage compartment. Sci- 
entific instruments tell exactly how 
much air, if any, reaches the inside. 

As a result of tests like this, we 
have been able to design far better 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


door and window seals... have found 
better ways to shut out road and en- 
gine sounds, dust, drafts and rain. 
And similar machines are used in our 
plants to check on cars in actual pro- 
duction day after day! 

It took practical imagination to 
build that body test machine. And 
you will enjoy the results—in quieter, 
tighter, draft-free bodies—every mile 
you drive one of the great new Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler cars. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycieweld 





No matter what you make 


Tankers... 


Back and forth, up and down, ‘round and ‘raund, every i} 
motion of this giant shipyard crane must be under pre- : 
cise and dependable control. The safety and efficiency 

of many workers insist on Cutler-Hammer. 


“Trains... 





Manufacturing anything today is a prob- Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
lem in teamwork...teamwork between pose motor control is rec- 
men, motors, and machines. Men are em- ommended by a majority 
ployed for their intelligence. Machines pro- of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 


trical wholesalers everywhere. 


vide the facility for applying judgment and 
skill. Electric motors supply the brute 
force. And motor control is the connecting 
link that permits all these elements to work 
together as one. 


Here is the reason experienced engineers 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 
tive physical size or cost might suggest to ; a“ " 
Ons e) mae), ad -1 0) ae— 


and production men grant motor control an 


importance far greater than either its rela- 


the casual observer. It is not only a vital 























Builders of railroad equipment have a natural re- 
spect for durability and precision. And they prove it 
in buying for their needs. Typical is this modern over- 
head crane fully equipped with Cutler-Hammer control. 





The investment many plants make in small motor- 
driven machines is amazing. So is the payroll of the 
people who run them. Where wasted time is so obvious- 
ly costly, Cutler-Hammer control is top insurance. 


factor in the efficient use of men, motors, 
and machines but the ever-watchful guard- 
ian of their safety. Its easily reached push 
buttons or automatic functions avoid both 
wasted steps and possible hazards. Its over- 
load devices protect equipment from dam- 
age; production schedules from those in- 
tolerably costly interruptions. 

No matter what you make, you too will 
find it pays to insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control for dependable perform- 
ance. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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HOSPITAL 
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International 


Bombproof: At Long Beach, Calif., architects have come up with 
plans for protecting hospital patients from A-bombs. This scale 
model of the proposed $8,000,000 Seaside Memorial Hospital, first 
atom-bombproof hospital in the world, shows its three subterranean 
levels. All would be encased in steel, concrete, and lead, and for fur- 
ther protection part of it would be buried 22 feet below the ground. 


. 


cut instances of suppressed syphilitic in- 
fection, and no indication of the develop- 
ment of penicillin-fast strains of gono- 
cocci, the doctors reported, 

What this experiment means in a more 
general way is that a wide range of 
diseases (such as streptococcus pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever, and other ailments) 
which are susceptible to penicillin treat- 
ment may be successfully stopped during 
the incubation period by relatively small 
doses of penicillin. “It may be possible,” 
the doctors observed, “to terminate out- 
breaks of such infections by the daily 
peroral (by mouth) administration of 
penicillin over a limited period of time 
to the entire susceptible and exposed 
population.” 


Histamine and Diarrhea 


One of the most persistent and baffling 
diseases of early childhood is infant 
diarrhea (infantile gastro-enteritis). This 
frightening ailment, marked by vomiting, 
quick pulse, prostration, and a rapid and 
abundant loss of body fluids, sweeps un- 
expectedly through home and _ hospital 
nurseries, often killing a large number 
of babies. 

Infant diarrhea is still far from under- 
stood. It is thought to be an infection; 
yet medical researchers are still unable to 
name the specific germ that causes it. 
Some scientists claim that it is a virus 
infection; others believe that it may be the 
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result of a number of different agents. 

Last week, in the British Medical 
Journal, Dr. C. Zahra Neumann of the 
Royal Malta University offered a new 
clue to the cause of infant diarrhea. He 
believes the symptoms of the disease can 
be explained as a sign of poisoning by 
histamine (a powerful chemical formed 
in the body). Histamine, which is thought 
to play a part in allergies such as hay 
fever, asthma, and hives, also stimulates 
stomach secretions. Release of too much 
histamine in the body might, he reasoned, 
bsing on the vomiting and colicky pains 
of infant diarrhea. 

Acting on this theory, Dr. Neumann 
tried out benadryl, one of the best-known 
antihistamine drugs, combined with a 
sulfa drug (sulfamezathine) on 40 Malta 
babies suffering from infant diarrhea. 
The disease stopped in five days, he re- 
ported. There was only one death, com- 
pared with three in 42 children treated 
with the sulfa drug alone and four out of 
24 babies treated with the classic remedy 
—short periods of starvation except for 
salt and sugar solutions given by mouth 
or vein. 

“The continuous and irritating whine is 
replaced by a more peaceful cry,” Dr. 
Neumann concluded. This is not  sur- 
prising, since benadryl has a sedative ef- 
fect on the central nervous system, and 
in certain cases babies who have been 
unable to sleep because of restlessness or 
colic rest quietly after a few doses. 
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MEDICINE 
ON THE MARCH 


Newsweek 


A progress report 
by 
MARGUERITE CLARK 


Head of Newsweek's Medicine Department 


JULY SELECTION OF THE NON-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
320 pages, $3.50 


ROM the nation’s top medical specialists, 

from the laboratories, hospitals, and re- 
search centers comes this down-to-fact, up-to- 
the-minute book of guidance for laymen and 
doctors alike. 


During the 5-year war period American medi- 
cine advanced 25 years. Here is the whole dra- 
matic picture of these and later advances in 15 
different fields—medical facts and findings 
which are of literally life-and-death importance 
to every American family. 


This book is straight, lucid medical reporting 
that the layman can trust. Its purpose is to give 
the reader the latest medical developments— 
not so much that he may run to the corner drug 
store for a bottle of something, but so he may 
see the whole picture of medical advancement 
and know where, in time of emergency, he and 
his family can turn for the best possible medi- 
cal help. 


Check this list of chapters, each 
a full, up-to-the-minute report: 


High Blood Pressure e Heart Disease e Can- 
cer @ Tuberculosis e Psychiatry e Child 
Mental Health e Rehabilitation e War 
Medicine e Allergy e Infantile Paralysis 
e Alcoholism e Epilepsy e Drugs & Tech- 
niques e Mother & Child Health e Health 
in Old Age 


Covers the work of hundreds of top specialists, 
such as: Tracy Putnam of Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital; Leo Kanner of Baltimore; E. J. Cohn, 
Harvard Medical School; T. D. Spies, Hillman 
Hospital; A. B. Baker, University of Minne- 
sota; Roger J. Williams, University of Texas; 

. Page, Cleveland; Myron Prinzmetal, Los 
Angeles; C. P. Rhoads, Cancer Authority of 
Memorial Hospital, New York and many oalten, 
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102 Years’ 
A-C Experience 
Guides Buyers of 
Basic 


Machinery 


“GIDDAP!” And 


| brother, did horsepower go! 


POWER — In the past 40 years, Allis- 
Chalmers has built 150 hydraulic 
turbines for Wisconsin power plants 
alone—and for a famous Wisconsin 
steam plant is now building the 4th 
and Sth 80,000 KW steam turbines. 


FOOD—World’s newest, most 
modern flour mill is equipped ex- 
clusively with Allis-Chalmers roller 
mills and purifiers—eight batteries 
of rolls and eight purifiers of 
latest design. 





ile 


MINING —25 years’ ser- 
vice crushing Arizona’s 
hardest copper ore in- 
fluenced purchase of 
2nd 54" A-C gyratory 
crusher—typifies rugged 
quality of A-C crushing 
and mining equipment. 


PRODUCTION MEN in every basic in- 7 


dustry choose A-C equipment for sound 
engineering, modern design, peak ca- 
pacity, long-lasting service! 
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jeer electric horsepower came, it drove old 
Dobbin clean out of the picture . . . ushered 

in a new age of Good Living— 

Today’s streets have the new look— 

Buildings are 1O—20—30 or more stories high. 


Transportation is streamlined—on the surface, 
underground or in the air. 


Billions of electric lights click on and off. 


Millions of machines turn out canned goods, cars, 
textiles, radios—better and better each year. 


ral 
aa 


There’s no stopping Science and Industry now... 
no limit to the good things to come! 


Perhaps no company in the world is more versatile 
than Allis-Chalmers in applying electric horse- 
power to the needs of industry. This company’s 
machine-building experience reaches into almost 
every phase of power generation, transmission, 
control and usage... and into every branch of 
industry. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Report From Illinois 


This week the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors unwrapped a prece- 
dent-setting report on the case of 51 
Illinois newsmen whom The Chicago 
Daily News and The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch discovered on ex-Gov. Dwight 
Green's state payroll. 

Altogether the 51 had been paid $480,- 
000 in eight years, the two papers 
charged, and few seemed to have earned 
their keep. In May, a month after The 
News and P-D exposure, the society 
named a three-man investigating 
committee. Its conclusion: Few of 
the 51 (none was an ASNE mem- 
ber) were in any position to wield 
editorial influence for their hire. 
And, anyway, feeding at the tax 
trough “reflects the prevailing state 
of political morals in Ilinois, rather 
than any wholesale degradation” 
of the press. 

Nonetheless the society rapped 
such a “practice by any government 
as an improper use of public funds” 
and “the acceptance of such funds 
by newspapermen as unethical.” 

The editors blamed “faulty news 
judgment” for the failure of other 
papers quickly to pick up news of 
the revelations. It wasn’t until 
Newsweek (April 25) broke the 
story nationally, they said, that even 
the Associated Press ran it. The re- 
port exclaimed: “Newspapers and 
wire services should be as quick to report 
public criticism of the press as to report 
criticism of any other element of our 
society.” 


A Bookworm Turned 


Once the wife of a Soviet ambassador 
anxiously phoned the Saturday Review of 
Literature. Ivy Litvinoff had missed six 
issues of the magazine and badly wanted, 
please, to catch up on “those wonderful 
personals.” For, whether the lively little 
SRL likes it or not, its widest fame has 
sprung from the palaver in its back-page 
classified ads. 

There is the hawking place for exotic 
tea, rustic real estate, cigarettes, atheist 
tracts, palm-leaf baskets, and even liter- 
ature. Poet Louis Untermeyer once sold 
his burro, Donkey Hote, through a per- 
sonals’ ad. More fun still are the invita- 
tions to a “comfortable masculine corre- 
spondent” to write a “friendly, feminine 
damsel with sense of humor.” 

Although the Saturday Review shuns 
plugs for astrology and the like and dis- 
claims running a “lonely hearts” trading 
post, the personals would make spicy 
reading in anybody's book. They also 
make an advertising showcase said to 
outsell many a mightier magazine. 

But in the past ten thriving years the 
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SRL, after a sickly 
pered up its other 


childhood, has pep- 
departments. It has 
become a sort of last haven for the 
sprightly American essay, and its often 
controversial editorials have added new 
dash and new cash to the enterprise. Cir- 
culation has quadrupled to almost 100,- 
000. Next week its 25th anniversary 


edition will be the fattest (192 pages) 
and best-read (150,000 copies) in SRL 
history. 

Most of the old Saturday Review cast, 
among other literary lights, have written 
for the issue: founders Henry Seidel Can- 
by, Christopher Morley, William Rose 





Benét, and Amy Loveman, and Elmer 
Davis, and Bernard DeVoto, who was 
the second editor. The edition’s theme: 
that the SRL, no longer a mere book 
reviewer, has towered into a “magazine 
of ideas, entertainment, and the arts,” 
thoughtfully looking at the world through 
books. 

Canby started the Review as an off- 
shoot of the old New York Evening Post’s 
book section. That was in 1924 (the year 
Edna Ferber’s “So Big” was a best seller). 
The idea was to see if America would 
support a purely literary weekly. Most 
of the first years seemed to prove it 
wouldn't. If there hadn’t been an angel, 
Thomas Lamont, the reporter become 
Morgan partner, the hungry little journal 
would have starved to death. 

It wasn't until young Norman Cousins, 
now a slight, bright 36, quit Current 
History to become Saturday Review edi- 
tor in 1940 that the magazine began to 
shed its dependency, along with its other- 
worldliness. Under him and his new 
executive vice president Jack Cominsky, 
a veteran New York Times man, the SRL, 
though still geared to the arts, began to 
talk of everything from baseball to bombs. 
It was a bookworm that turned. Reor- 
ganized financially, it edged into the 
black. 


Cousins’s 1945 editorial called “Mod- 
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Cominsky (left) and Cousins: Out of ivory towers 


ern Man Is Obsolete” (a plea for world 
government) eventually was read or 
heard by probably 40,000,000 people. He 
had kept his promise to help “literature 
take a nose dive out of the ivory tower.” 


Together Again 


Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson is said to 
have called herself “a vindictive, old 
shanty Irish so-and-so,” and what others 
called her was sometimes still worse. But 
when she willed her $7,000,000 Wash- 
ington Times-Herald to seven* of its 
executives, she left no strings to bind 
them. They could run the thriving 
paper, the capital’s biggest, the 
way they liked, or even sell it. 

Together the “Seven Dwarfs” 
lifted both The Times-Herald’s cir- 
culation (288,000 daily) and _ its 
advertising. Yet it was no secret 
that they wrangled; seven bosses 
seemed six too many. Nor was it 
a secret that other publishers were 
licking their chops. 

The Bidding: Young Bill 
Hearst, whose father had sold 
Cissy The Times and The Herald 
in 1939, now badly wanted the 
combine back for the eighteenth 
paper in the Hearst chain. He was 
outbid by Eugene Meyer, owner 
of The Washington Post. At least 
one of the seven held out against 
Meyer, however, and Times-Her- 
ald men were glad. Meyer surely 
would have shut the morning edi- 
tion of the all-day Times-Herald, which 
competes with his morning Post. There 
would have been firings. 

When The Times-Herald was sold 
last week the buyer was neither Hearst 
nor Meyer but a surprise, deadline 
bidder: Cissy’s cousin, Col. Robert R. 
(Bertie) McCormick, publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune. McCormick’s announce- 
ment was terse: “The Chicago Tribune 
has bought The Washington Times-Her- 
ald today. The present management will 
be continued.” 

That meant that, if they wanted to, 
the seven could stay put in their jobs 
(most will). It also meant that The 
Times-Herald was back in the family - 
fold. During Cissy Patterson’s hectic life- 
time it had been a sturdy member of the 
isolationist, anti-New Deal “Patterson- 
McCormick axis.” Cissy owned The 
Times-Herald, brother Joe Patterson ran 
the tabloid New York Daily News, Bertie 
The Trib. 

*Signifieant’: Now, because he still 
owns a whacking share of The News, 
Bertie would have a loud say-so in the 
nation’s three most important cities. The 





*Editor-in-chief Frank Waldrop, general manager 
William Shelton, ad divector Edmund Jewell, super- 
vising managing editor Michael Flynn, night manag- 
ing editor Mason Peters III, circulation chief Harrys 
"7g and mechanical superintendent John Irving 

elt. 
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~ Smart idea 


He improves “working conditions” for his payroll 
of 1,560,000,000 bees, triples their honey output! 








ORLD’S CHAMPION beekeeper is Ford Truck user 
Woodrow Miller of Colton, California. By traveling his 
26,000 hives of bees from Mexican border to Canadian, he boosts 
honey production from 50 pounds per colony to 150 pounds. 


“We gain three ways by trucking our bees,”’ says Miller. 
“By following climate, we stretch the bees’ working season to 
9 months. By continually shifting location we hit the peak honey 


flow of various trees or flowers. By setting the bee closer to 
its work, it saves travel time and wear and tear on wings.” 





«Smart move! 


He uses six Ford Bonus-Built Trucks in his 
business ... Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 


“HONEYBEES wear their wings to 
tatters in six weeks’ time,’’ Woodrow 
Miller tells Ford Dealer Leon Snow 
(left). “When I transport them in 
trucks like this new Ford F-5, bees’ 
wings last from 6 to 8 days longer.”’ 
Comments Snow, “Ford Trucks 


last longer, too. However, that’s 
because they’re Bonus Built. You 
get a choice of over 150 Ford Truck 
models, from 145-horsepower Big 
Jobs down to light duty Pickup 
trucks and they’re all built extra 
strong to last longer!”’ 
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BUSY little honeybees are never busier than when 
commuting to work via truck, according to bee ex- 
pert Woodrow Miller. Unlike bumblebees, wasps 
and hornets, honeybees are not native to America. 
They were introduced by colonists in 1622. 


<4 MiLLER’S BEES, shown working orange blossoms, pro- 
duce 1,000,000 pounds of honey each year, plus 50,000 
pounds of beeswax. He boosts honey output by spot- 
ting his Ford Trucks so his bees have a downhill glide 
homeward when loaded with honey and pollen. 









“YOU don’t guess about brakes in the Ford F-5,”’ Dealer 
Snow tells Miller. *“This brake inspection hole lets you 
check brake adjustment with a feeler-gauge. Through 
it you can see the extent of lining wear.”’ 


CONNECTING rod bearings take a lot of punishment, 
need a lot of oil to ease friction. They get it in Ford 
Truck engines. Oil is pressure-pumped to the bearings 
through special passageways in the crankshaft. 





Using latest registration data on 


mies SS et l, et | FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 
ma S 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford trucks last longer! 


““Knowledge is a rich storehouse for... the relief of man’s estate’ —Francis BACON 


















Tovay. when the doctor uses X-rays for check-up or diag- 
nosis. he sees and learns much more — and with greater 
accuracy —than ever before. For now. in a triumph of sci- 
ence and research, the \-ray goes far beyond its first role 
of showing bone fractures. or locating metal objects that 
were swallowed by mistake. 

Through the use of chemical “contrast agents.” the 
organs of our bodies are now made to stand out sharply and 
distinetly in N-ray pictures. Special chemicals. adminis- 
tered by mouth or by injection. concentrate in the organ to 
be studied. These chemicals offer higher resistance to the 
passage of N-ravs. resulting in a more vivid picture. Doc- 
tors are finding this technique especially valuable in study- 
ing the digestive tract and the kidneys. 

Better materials have aided medical research in devel- 
oping these and other aids in \-ray diagnosis. Many types 


of X-rav tubes are more effective when filled with nitrogen 





gas. Mronget steels and steels that are stainless give us \-ray 





equipment that is lighter— easier to handle and maintain. 























NATIONAL Carbons ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Battenes ¢ 


How the “inside” picture becomes clearer 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


Electrical equipment depends on carbon... and on insula- 
tions that are more effective, thinner, and longer lasting, 
thanks to the better plastics now available. 

Synthetic chemicals go into “contrast agents” — also 
many medicines and anesthetics. while pure oxygen sus- 
tains lives during periods of heart and lung difficulty. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
for the advancement of medicine. They also produce many 
other materials for the use of science and industry —to the 


benefit of mankind. 


FREE: Let us send vou the new illustrated book- 
let. * Products and Processes.” which shows how 
science and industry use l CC's Allovs. Chemi- 
cals. Carbons, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 





Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC) NEW YORK 117, N. Y. 


DINDE Oxveen © PresT-O-Lrre Acetvlene «© PYROFAX Gas ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Fi rc tvRoOMeET Allows and Metals «© HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


ACHESON Electrodes © PRESTONE and TREK Ant-Freezes 
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Bertie McCormick mended the axis 


staid Washington Star called it “one of 
the most significant newspaper combina- 
tions in history.” 

For that, the colonel had paid “Snow 
White” Cissy’s happy “Seven Dwarfs” 
better than $4,500,000 (which is about 
what Meyer offered). Each got more than 
$200,000, while Waldrop received twenty 
shares of Tribune stock, Peters got twelve, 
and the other five owners were given ten 
apiece. Trib stock is said to be worth 
$35,000 a share, paying approximately 
17 per cent. 

Times-Herald staffers were happy too. 
They still had jobs. And whatever any- 
one might say against him, Bertie was a 
good, good-paying boss. 


Busy Hoosier 


If Indianans ever want to know how it 
feels to be a store-window dummy or to 
be jilted, they simply read an extraordi- 
narily extroverted column called “Inside 
Indianapolis,” the daily deed of a busy 
Hoosier named Ed Sovola. Other report- 
ers claim that if young Sovola died, his 
ghost would return to spook out a story 
on how death feels. 

In the three mad years he has col- 
umned for Scripps-Howard’s Indianapolis 
Times, Sovola has, among other things, 
fine-combed the letters in alphabet soup 
(all were there), peddled dollar bills for 
79 cents, and shinned up a maple to 
count the leaves. There were 353,462 
leaves, he said, adding: “If anybody dis- 
putes my figure, let him go up and count 
them himself.” 

His diving helmet went awry, but he 
proved from the bottom of a swimming 
pool that a ball-point pen really would 
write under water. He proposed that Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose of Britain date him if 
she visits the United States, Since she 
hasn’t replied, he concluded in his col- 
umn that Her Highness was too busy 
dancing the cancan., 
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THE PRESS 


All this has made the lanky, ruddy 
Sovola, at 30, probably the city’s best- 
read news hawk. Life hasn’t always been 
so rosy for him. Son of a Hammond, Ind., 
Polish workingman, Ed eked his way 
through high school by jerking sodas and 
through college (after an attack of polio 
which left him slightly stooped) by bar- 
tending. At Indiana University he won an 
Ernie Pyle journalism scholarship and 
edited the school daily. 

Joining The Times in 1946, he first was 
doled out the usual cub’s chores, writing 
obits and rewriting dull handouts. Within 
four months, though, he was a columnist. 
When the regular writer of “Inside In- 
dianapolis,” then a homey series of door- 
step interviews, became ill, Sovola got 
his chance. Quickly he began tailoring 
the corner to fit his own knack—making 
a mountain of lively copy out of a mole- 
hill of trivia. 

He rode police prowl cars, swung a 
pick with workmen, tooted Benny Good- 
man’s clarinet, and sat in a deep freezer. 
To tell his faithful how a dummy must 
feel, he stood still two hours in a depart- 
ment store’s display window, startling 
occasional passers-by by twitching. When 
his own girl, Barbara, ditched him, it was 
worth several columns, and several other 
misses offered by mail to take her place. 

New Business: Three weeks ago Ed 
Sovola thought he’d found a short cut for 
aspiring authors. He announced he would 
cram his columns, plus “several little 
projects that couldn't be reported in a 
family newspaper,” into a book, “You, 
Too.” But there was a catch. So that he 
wouldn’t be at the mercy of unapprecia- 
tive publishers, 30,000 Times readers 
would have to advance him $2 each. 

A theater set up a lobby booth to take 
orders, and a hotel promised to replace 
its Gideon Bibles with “You, Too.” But 
by last week the columnist had received 
only 419 promises. With typical Sovola 
brashness, he decided he would write the 
book anyway. 


Indianapolis Times 


Sovola toots Goodman’s clarinet 
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Dr. Compton’s $500,000,000 pays... 


Bedlam Subdued 


When the vast Research and Develop- 
ment Board got under way in July 1947, 
many a scientist shook his head dubi- 
ously. As the government's top scientific 
group* it was charged with the thorny 
task of researching for the three armed 
services. One exasperated scientist ex- 
plained: “It works like this—the service 
that screams the loudest gets the most- 
est.” Board members themselves dubbed 
the RDB “The Little Town of Bedlam.” 

This week, exactly two years and 23 
board meetings later, the RDB took 
stock, Settling into new, freshly painted 
offices in a restricted part of the Penta- 
gon Building, it was vaster and busier 
. than ever. Its silver-haired 61-year-old 

chairman, Dr. Karl T. Compton, topped 
a sprawling complex which included a 
six-man board, a 250-man secretariat, 
fifteen committees with specialties rang- 
ing from guided missiles, atomic energy, 
electronics, and aeronautics to naviga- 
tion, ordnance, and human resources; 
and about 2,000 part-time military and 
civilian scientists. Compton’s king-sized 
mission: to allocate half a billion dollars 
a year for military research, fill gaps in 
military research, and reduce duplication. 

Despite what one scientist called 
“two terrible years,” the board this week 
could point proudly to a number of 
major scientific accomplishments: 
> Some startling but as yet secret ad- 
vances in guided missiles (presumably 
in guiding techniques). One board mem- 
ber said: “We feel we may be over the 
hump in the basic problems of guided 
missiles.” 
> A “very promising” new anti-aircraft 
guided missile. It will be fully tested in 
about a year. 

*Congress set up the RDB under the National Se- 
curity Act to succeed the Joint Research and Develop- 


ment Board, which combined Army and Navy re- 
search. 
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> Newly designed lightweight tanks for 
airborne troops and a new tank gun. 
>A whole series of new bombsights 
(combining both radar and visual tech- 
niques) for use in jet bombers. 

> A new long-range jet bomber to re- 
place the B-36 and similar planes in 
about five years. 

> The development of a revolutionary 
experimental submarine which, Comp- 
ton explains, is a model “where no con- 
sideration is given to armament. The one 
objective is to produce the most effective 
fast submarine to see how far you can 
go if you forget the torpedo tubes and 
other armament.” 

As for the workings of the board it- 
self, “Dr. C.” (as the board members 
call him) could boast of two important 
advances: (1) Certain fields of research 
have been assigned exclusively to one 
of the three services. For example, de- 
spite vehement protests by the Navy and 
the Air Force, the board recently gave 
the Army the job of handling all biologi- 
cal warfare. (2) For the first time in 
the nation’s history the board this month 
completed a single research budget for 
all three services. 

The budget, now on Secretary of De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson’s desk, was de- 
signed, according to Compton, “without 
regard for a special service slant. We let 
the chips fall where they may.” It ap- 
portions some half a billion dollars for 
1951 to the Air Force, Navy, and Army 
on about a 40-40-20 per cent basis. This 
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NME from Acme 
... for Navy’s seagoing rocket launcher 


follows the general pattern of the cur- 
rent budget, with some shifts in empha- 
sis. The biggest single slice, a total of 
about 20 per cent, will go for guided 
missiles. Aside from missiles, the Air 
Force will concentrate its research on 
jet bombers, the Navy on naval air 
power, and the Army on anti-aircraft 
and tanks. 

Unification Agenies: Despite these 
decisions, RDB men knew that the 
board suffered all too often from unifi- 
cation wrangles that still harassed the 
whole National Military Establishment. 

The six-man board consists of two 
representatives of each service: Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney and Brig. Gen. D. 
L. Putt for the Air Force; Vice Admiral 
John Dale Price and Rear Admiral Al- 
bert Gallatin Noble for the Navy; and 
Gen. J. L. Devers and Maj. Gen, Charles 
Gardiner Helmick for the Army. Meet- 
ing monthly, these men could hardly 
avoid some bitter interservice wars. The 
Air Force and Army, for instance, have 
pressed the Navy to ditch part of its 
aviation research and go all out for un- 
dersea warfare, but the Navy still ear- 
marks nearly half its research funds for 
air projects. (This week the Navy told 
how ship-launched rockets were “sound- 
ing” the upper atmosphere.) The Army 
is disgruntled over getting the smallest 
slice of the budgetary pie and is also 
wrestling with the Air Force for more 
development of tactical planes, 

Dr. Compton can do little about this 
kind of controversy, since the board 
takes its orders from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on what strategic goals to pursue. 
But in spite of the handicaps, top board 
members feel that Compton has _per- 
formed miracles since he took over from 
Dr. Vannevar Bush nine months ago. 
(He gave up the presidency of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
take the board job.) 

Where Bush, bristling with salty im- 
patience, would often rile the military 
members without obtaining a compro- 
mise, Compton with his soft, pleasant 
voice and persuasive personality applies 
the soothing technique wherever pos- 
sible. Illustration: When the board met 
to vote on the new research budget July 
12, one secretariat member said: “We 
expected there would be a tremendous 
carrying-on.” Yet after a short, soft- 
spoken introduction by Compton, the 
six board members passed the budget 
unanimously by voice vote. 

The Hurdle: The next big job for 
Compton is to make the budget stick. 
Secretary Johnson is expected to approve 
it, but there is some doubt as to whether, 
within his present powers, he can force 
the services to follow it. 

Meanwhile Compton goes quietly 
about his job. Arriving about 8:30 each 
morning in his red-draped Pentagon 
office, he confers informally with a 
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stream of scientists and military men or 
pokes into other RDB offices to check 
on lagging projects. He works until 5 or 
later, then drives his gray Lincoln home 
to his apartment in the Wardman Park 
Hotel, where he often types out notes 
for future projects on one of his three 
portables. 

He takes a philosophical view of his 
tough job, saying: “A very substantial 
amount of coordination of the depart- 
ments and the improvement of the pro- 
grams is accomplished not at top levels 
but by the getting together of the 
working technicians.” 


Magnets With Memories 


An electromagnet is simply a hunk of 
iron with wire coiled around it. When an 
electric current passes through the wire, 
the iron acts as a magnet; when the cur- 
rent is turned off, the magnetic force 
fades to a shadow, This shadow, known 
as residual magnetism, is generally a nui- 
sance, for when an electrical engineer 
turns a magnet off, he usually wants it all 
the way off, 

But to Prot. Way Dong Woo and Dr. 
An Wang of Harvard University, residual 
magnetism is the key to an ingenious new 
device—a rapid-fire “memory organ” for 
temporarily storing numbers and instruc- 





tions in super-speed mathematical com- 
puting machines. Woo and Wang, who 
are both graduates of Chiaotung Univer- 
sity in Shanghai, are physicists in Har- 
vard’s Computation Laboratory, which 
has been the birthplace of several famous 
automatic computers. 

Last week Professor Woo explained 
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Drs. Woo and Wang: Their device recalls 35,000 numbers a second 


how the new magnetic memory system 
works, (Dr. Wang was honeymooning 
and could not be reached.) Doughnut- 
shaped slugs of a special iron alloy are 
positively or negatively electromagnet- 
ized, leaving them with positive or nega- 
tive residual magnetism, All numbers and 
letters of the alphabet can be repre- 
sented with a two-symbol code (for ex- 
ample, the Morse code with its dots and 
dashes), and so any sort of information 
can be stored in a series of iron dough- 
nuts by magnetizing some positively, the 
rest negatively, 

Woo and Wang wired their magnets 
together in strings and worked out a way 
to make electrical pulses push the mag- 
netism from one iron slug to the next 
and so on down the line. Thus their gadg- 
et can rattle off numbers or commands 
to an obedient computer at a top speed 
of 35,000 dots or dashes per second, It 
also can bide its time indefinitely, hold- 
ing numbers in storage until thev are 
needed. 

The scientists who build and _ play 
nursemaid to computers are interested in 
memory organs, for they agree that one 
of the weakest links in the modern me- 
chanical brain is its memory, Commented 
mathematician Edmund C. Berkeley, sec- 
retary of the Association for Computing 
Machinery: “This new device for the 
rapid memory of automatic computers is 
wonderfully fast and permanent. Up to 
now we have had fast devices for mem- 
ory; but whenever the current was inter- 
rupted, the information vanished, We 
also have had permanent devices for 
memory; but reading information out of 
them has been discouragingly slow.” 
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TRANSITION 


Engaged: In London July 20, the Earn 
or HAREwoop, 26, son of the princess 
royal, and Vienna-born concert pianist 
MaRION STEIN, 22. The earl, opera critic 


Acme 


The earl and his girl: A royal nod 


of the left-wing New Statesman and 
Nation, had to obtain the official consent 
of his uncle, King George VI, before his 
engagement could be announced. 


Remarried: BARNEY Ross, former 
holder of two world’s boxing titles, and 
dancer Catuy How.etr, divorced in 
July 1946, were remarried in Del Mar, 
Calif., July 24. 


Divorced: Academy Award winner 
JanE Wyman, 35, (“Johnny Belinda”) 
and actor RONALD REAGAN, 37, president 
of the Screen Actors Guild, whose mar- 
riage was once touted as one of Holly- 
wood’s happiest; in Los Angeles, July 19. 


Suing: Onetime child star ANNE SHIR- 
LEY, 31, is seeking a divorce in Los An- 
geles from director ApRIAN Scott, 37, 
one of the ten “unfriendly witnesses” 
cited for contempt by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1947, 


Americanized: On July 19, in Wash- 
ington, President Truman signed a bill 
permitting Leon NiIkoLatvicH VOLKOFF, 
35, former Soviet bomber pilot and hero 
of W. L. White’s book “Land of Milk and 
Honey,” to remain in the United States 
and take out citizenship papers. 


Died: Van A. BirTtNER, 64, veteran labor 
leader and vice president of the CIO; in 
Pittsburgh, July 19. He was taken ill 
some months ago in Atlanta. 

> Rear Admiral Freperic R. Harris, 74, 
who designed the world’s largest floating 
drydocks, capable of lifting 100,000 tons; 
in New York, July 20. 


Reinterred: The body of Ropcer 
Younc, infantryman who died gallantly 
on New Georgia in 1943 and was immor- 
talized in the Army song “Rodger Young,” 
was buried near his home in Green 


Springs, Ohio, July 22. 
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FORECASTS: 
Who Says Depression? 


Businessmen heard a reassuring proph- 
ecy last week: “It is clear that no major 
depression of the 1929-32 variety is in 
prospect for the next ten years.” 

The forecaster was Dr, Charles Fred- 
erick Roos, head of the Econometric In- 
stitute. “It is clear also,” he predicted, 
“that there will be ups and downs and 
even a sharp decline in the 1953-54 
period. But even with such a decline, un- 
employment does not reach alarming 
proportions . . . Business activity in the 
next ten years will continue at much 
higher levels than during any prewar 
period and therefore should mean rela- 
tively high volumes of sales and profits.” 

To support his forecast, Roos pro- 
jected the Federal Reserve Board pro- 
duction index up to the year 1960 (see 
chart), asking only that he should be per- 
mitted a 5 to 10 per cent margin of error. 

Business forecasters are almost as nu- 
merous as race-track tipsters. Was Roos 
any better than the others? On May 23 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search published an analysis of postwar 
forecasts. “Although one group of fore- 
casts . . . erred disastrously,” it said, 
“there was another group that came 
remarkably close to the levels of employ- 
ment and income in the postwar boom 
... This group included , , . Dr Charles 
F. Roos and the staff of the Econometric 
Institute.” 

Roos has made some mistakes; here 
are some of his 
successes: 

PIn February 
1944 the institute 
predicted that 
postwar industrial 
production, meas- 
ured by the FRB 
index, would be 
170 and 185 in the 
first two postwar 
years. The esti- 
mate was right on 
the nose for the 
first year and only 
two index points off for the second. 

P In January 1946, at a time when the 
United States Treasury said personal- 
income payments for the year would be 
$140,000,000,000, Roos forecast $165,- 
000,000,000, The actual figure turned 
out to be $165,100,000,000, 

> On March 1, 1948, Roos warned a Con- 
gressional committee to watch for “a 
very sharp decline in production of pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment to begin in 
the third quarter of 1948.” How right 
he was every anxious businessman knows 
today, 

Up to October 1927 when Roos, then 
26, published a paper on the “Dynamic 
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Dr. C. F. Roos 
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Theory of Economic Equilibrium” in the 


Journal of Political Economy, the pre- 
vailing school of economic theorists was 
still attempting to measure business as 
if it were a standing-still organism. It was 
much as if a physiologist were to de- 
scribe life processes solely from studying 
a corpse. The economists would stop the 
workings of the business system at a 
theoretical instant and then try to de- 
duce what would happen to this station- 
ary machine if prices were pushed up or 
down, if production were lowered, and 
so on ad absurdum. 

Machine in Motion: By applying 
the calculus of variations (a field of 
mathematics about four stages ahead of 
elementary calculus), Roos devised a 
technique for studying the true business 
machine—that is, measuring its probable 
course while it was in motion, The result 
was roughly parallel to what Newton 
and Leibnitz did for mechanics by in- 
venting the calculus which allows mathe- 
maticians to measure continuously vary- 
ing quantities. 

In 1937—following stints as permanent 
secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, research 
director of the NRA, and college teacher 
in Colorado—Roos finally decided to put 
his economic theory to practical use and 
went to New York. 

The first clients of his Econometric 
Institute, founded April 1, 1938, were 
Armco Steel and Gulf Oil. (Roos coined 
the word econometrics to signify the 
union of mathematics and economics.) 
By the beginning of the war his sub- 
scribers included six foreign central 
banks, among them the banks of England, 
France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Professorial: Today, at 48, the 
Econometric chief still wears the aca- 
demic look, He has a tanned face, snow- 
white curly hair, and boyish smile, the 
diffident manner of a college professor; 
his clothes are slightly rumpled and his 
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tie has a habit of getting turned back 
to front. 

The institute has around 350 corpora- 
tions as subscribers at fees of $500 a year 
and up. One hundred of America’s 200 
leading companies are among its clients. 
They include, in addition to Armco and 
Gulf Oil, Bigelow-Sanford, Associated 
Merchandising Corp., Westinghouse, and 
Republic Steel. There are other blue 
chips that Roos will name only off the 
record, 

In the words of Waddill Catchings, a 
director of Chrysler and Warner Bros., 
“more than a tenth of business [volume] 
in the United States is conducted upon 
information supplied by econometrics.” 

Although Roos’s institute has had its 
feet-of-clay moments in the past, busi- 
nessmen this week would find its 1949- 
60 forecast worth consideration; they 
would also find it an encouraging. note 
at an uncertain time. 


INDUSTRY: 
Reviving the PJ Habit 


Pulling its drawstring tighter, the 
men’s pajama industry dolefully reported 
some raw facts last week: Men were 
buying only one third of a pair of pajamas 
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each a year. At the current rate, output 
in 1949 would fall 65 per cent below 
1948 and 50 per cent below 1947. As 
the National Association of Shirt and 
Pajama Manufacturers prepared to call 
a what-to-do meeting, it warned that 
“the entire future of the pajama industry 
really hangs in the balance.” 

Never underestimating the power of a 
woman, the association was mapping a 
promotional drive to sell the ladies on 
the advantages of pajama-clad males. 
They planned to stress these four points: 
> Health, by quoting medical authori- 
ties. 
> Hygiene, by comparing the use of pa- 
jamas to such sanitary practices as fre- 
quent baths and changing of linen. 
> Modesty, by “discreetly” stressing the 
use of proper garments among civilized 
peoples. 
> Appearance, by talking about “what 
a man looks like . . . without pajamas.” 

The New York Herald Tribune was 
unimpressed. “Ever since the pajama 
stepped into the male world on the tail, 
so to speak, of the old-fashioned night 
shirt,” it wrote, “there has been a never 
entirely eradicated instinct in homo 
sapiens that there is something wrong 
in dressing up to go to bed.” 


AVIATION: 


Blow to the Nonskeds 


The gun that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had held in its hands for eleven 
years went off for the first time last week, 
shooting down a six-plane airline. A 
Federal court in Washington upheld a 
CAB death-sentence order permanently 
grounding Standard Airlines, an irregu- 
lar carrier, for providing too frequent 
service between New York and Los An- 
geles. 

To the other irregulars or nonskeds, 
it was an ominous event, for the CAB 
had always preferred to cajole rather 
than shoot. But President Stanley Weiss 
of Standard had not taken kindly to the 
agency's suggestions to stop flying so 
regularly and so often. He took his case 
to court, forced the CAB to hold a hear- 
ing, then forced a court review when 
the CAB (after the hearing) again or- 
dered him out of the air. 

On July 19, with no more alleys to 
dodge into (unless he appeals to the 
Supreme Court), Weiss landed his last 
plane and began figuring how to dispose 
of his fleet. He had another headache: 
Confounded by Weiss’s refusal to heed 
its orders, the CAB had asked the Jus- 
tice Department to start criminal pro- 
ceedings against the operator and _ his 
fellow officers for willful violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. If found guilty, 
Standard could be penalized $500 for 
the first offense, as much as $2,000 
apiece for the others. 
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The scheduled airlines were jubilant. 
Since the war they had screamed that 
the GlI-spawned nonskeds had_ been 
skimming the cream off the most profit- 
able routes. To the remaining nonskeds, 
the CAB action was a warning to confine 
their flights to the limited number that 
the rules allowed. But could the non- 
skeds subsist on so meager a diet? 


The Safety-First Code 


Two and a half hours out of London 
on Sunday night, July 17, the flight en- 
gineer on the Pan American Stratocruiser 
Mayflower buzzed Capt. Max Weber on 
the intercom. The Sperry Engine Ana- 
lyzer showed that one of the four-en- 
gine plane’s 112 cylinders wasn’t explod- 
ing its gas-air mixture. 

As captain, Weber was responsible for 
33 passengers and eleven other crew- 
men, and airline pilots instinctively shrug 
off any avoidable risks. He quickly turned 
the plane’s nose away from the United 
States and swung back to England. 

As the Stratocruiser came down at the 
London airport, near Hounslow, reporters 
hurried across the field to what seemed 
like a hot story. It was the fourth time in 
eleven days that one of Pan Am’s eleven 
new 6l1-passenger luxury airliners built 
by Boeing had turned back. What was 
wrong? 

Actually, very little was wrong. The 
CAA and CAB, watchdogs of United 
States air safety, had looked into the 
mishaps and decided they showed no 
“pattern of trouble.” The only serious 
turnback was the first, on July 7, when 
the oil pressure dropped in the left out- 


Time on the Wing: To mark the twentieth birthday of transcon- 
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board engine of a Stratocruiser 640 miles 
out of Shannon, Eire, and a small fire 
broke out. The second came when a 
pilot’s sensitive ear thought one of the 
motors was firing unevenly. The pilot 
could easily have made the transatlantic 
trip on three of the Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major engines; back on the ground, 
mechanics put the engines through cruel 
tests but could find no faults. 

Mishap No. 3 came an hour out of New 
York en route to Bermuda when the 
supercharger on one Stratocruiser en- 
gine failed at 19,500 feet. Rather than 
continue at a non-supercharged cruising 
level of 12,000 feet, the pilot returned 
to La Guardia field. 

Summing up, The New York Times 
editorialized last week: “Far from en- 
gendering any lack of confidence in the 
new plane, these procedures, it seems to 
us, should serve to emphasize the rigid 
safety-first code of the airline. Its pilots 
have been indoctrinated with the rule 
that there is no compromise where safety 
is concerned.” 

Unnoticed the week before was the 
fact that two DC-6’s, one DC-4, and even 
one tried and true DC-3 had run into 
trouble and turned back to La Guardia. 

Preeautions: Equally unnoticed was 
the amount of precise study and testing 
that goes into each new plane from draw- 
ing board to runway. To make the Strato- 
cruiser as safe as human ingenuity could 
devise, Boeing had put more than 4,750,- 
000 hours—roughly equivalent to 2,305 
man-years—into design, development, and 
testing. The job included: 
> Test flights of more than 300,000 miles 
with eight to twelve engineers and some- 
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tinental air service, TWA shows off a Ford trimotor, which be- 
gan the job, alongside a Constellation of today. They compare 


this way: 


passengers—Ford, 13, Constellation, 51; 


Cruising 


speed—100 to 300 mph; and effective range—500 to 3,000 miles. 
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Back-Seat Cargo: In Kaiser-Frazer's new Vagabond, luxury ver- 
sion of its Traveler, the back seat folds away in ten seconds, the 
rear opens out, and everything from folding beds and beach 
chairs to bicycles fits neatly into the 32 square feet of cargo space. 


times as many as twenty cameras aboard, 
to record significant data for analysis. 
> Diving the Stratocruiser at a speed of 
498 mph and taking off with a load of 
148,000 pounds, 5,500 pounds more than 
normal. 
> Testing for 1,600 engineering hours the 
adaptability of aluminum wire and cable 
to the Stratocruiser’s needs. 
> Duplicating every essential control— 
with some pivotal parts quadruplicated. 
The plane needs one inverter but has 
four, needs three generators but carries 
six. It also has a spare motor for the 
flaps but can land with flaps up; it carries 
a spare motor for landing gear but the 
gear will open by its own weight. The 
Stratocruiser also has three types of fire 
detectors: (1) by rate of engine tempera- 
ture increase, (2) thermo detector, and 
(3) smoke detector. 

Off the drawing board and production 
line the precautions continue: 
> A complete engine overhaul every 600 
hours instead of the 1,200 hours custo- 
mary for the DC-4, 
P An engine analyzer, actually a televi- 
sion tube, which in flight tells what is 
happening inside each one of the cylin- 
ders and how each of the 224 spark plugs 
is iri 

Last week a Pan American spokesman 
outlined the creed of the industry: “Every 
part of the plane is considered guilty 
until it is proved otherwise.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Gardener's Aid: The Coffing Hoist Co. 
of Danville, Ill., has developed a multi- 
purpose garden tool called the Adjusto- 
Blade, The blade, mounted on a wooden 
handle, adjusts to several positions, so it 
can be used as a hoe, angle hoe, ax, edger, 
trencher, sickle, and scraper. 

Pneumatic Nailer: The Azor Products 
Co, of Los Angeles is readying a port- 
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able pneumatic tool for on-the-job nail- 
ing of sheathing and subflooring at a 
rate of 40 to 50 nails a minute. Operated 
by one man, who guides the machine 
with a foot strap, the device holds sev- 
eral hundred nails—exact count depend- 
ing on the size—and drives them singly 
into the wood, 

Fish Gripper: For sportsmen—and 
housewives—who shrink from scaling 
fish, Schultes Level, Inc., of Detroit has 
introduced the “fish-grip.” A long steel 
spike is forced through the fish’s mouth 
toward the tail then an attached handle 
clamps down on the butt of the spike. 
This allows the user to hold the fish 
securely with one hand and scale it with 
the other, 

Whiz-Saw: A compact, portable hand 
saw, designed for jobs done previously 
by bench-type equipment, is being made 
by the Forsberg Manufacturing Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. A_ patented blade, 
which cuts material up to thicknesses of 
an inch, begins its work without a start- 
ing hole. It also can cut intricate curves, 
allowing turns with a radius of one- 
quarter inch. 


ENTERPRISE: 
New Orleans Midas 


Three years ago Owen Edward Bren- 
nan bought a run-down French restau- 
rant across the street from his famous 
Bourbon Street bar, The Old Absinthe 
House. He planned to turn it into a su- 
per-hamburger joint. As he was mulling 
over his plans the late “Count” Arnaud 
Cazenave, whose restaurant is high on the 
tourists’ lists, dropped in for a drink. 

Brennan told the count he’d heard 
some complaints about the food at 
Arnaud’s, Cazenave retorted: “You just 
bought a place. Let’s see what you can 
do.” That decided Brennan: His new 
venture had to be the finest French res- 
taurant in New Orleans, 





Today, in the midst of restaurateur 
complaints about the slump in business, 
Brennan reports happily that his Vieux 
Carré restaurant is already 52 per cent 
ahead of last year and 400 per cent 
above the business it was doing when 
he took over. He expects to net $40,000 
in 1949, And the ingenious Irishman has 
plans to boost it further. 

“Welcome Wagon: Only 39 years 
old, Brennan has parlayed many a dubi- 
ous enterprise into a financial success. 
At 23, after a spotty education which 
included fisticuffs in the tough Irish 
Channel section where he was born, and 
Loyola University at night, he picked 
up a drugstore in receivership for $2,000, 
He constituted himself a personal “wel- 
come wagon.” He sent newcomers quarts 
of ice cream; newborn babies got gift 
packages: and invalids, flowers. A year 
later Brennan took over a gas_ station 
across the street. Four years later he sold 
them both for $19,000. 

Brennan, who admits: “I got all I can 
do to say ‘bon soir’,” stresses the Frenchi- 
ness of his newest venture. “I hired the 
best two French chefs I could find,” he 
says. He wants his waiters and captains 
to sell French food and lets them know it. 

“Ice cream for desserts is something 
we won't push. It can be bought in any 
restaurant, in any drugstore, in any pig- 
stand,” Brennan maintains. “The people 
who come here expect European food, 
and it’s over my dead body they get ice 
cream for dessert. It doesn’t cost the 
people any more to eat fine French food, 
and they have a real eating experience. 
Why, I eat this food myself.” 

The enterprising businessman claims 
he sells more wine per food dollar than 
any other New Orleans restaurant, in- 
cluding the tourist paradises Antoine’s, 
Arnaud’s, and Gallatoire’s. And the Vieux 
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Brennan: Bad accent but good foed 
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Carré is the only French restaurant in 
New Orleans with music and carpets in 
the dining room. 

“I’m still dealing with the American 
public,” Brennan explains. “These French 
restaurants with bare marble around 
look more like johnnys than places to 
eat, They give me the creeps.” 

‘Little Breakfasts’: Last week 
Brennan added to his spécialités de la 
maison: “little breakfasts” of the type 
popularized by the late Madame Begué. 
For approximately $8, customers can 
have such items as absinthe frappé, eggs 
Hussarde, Crépes Suzette, omelet Céles- 
tin, cognac or Sazerac cocktails, and 
orange brdilot. And they can dine leisure- 
ly from 11 a.m. till 1 or 2 p.m. 

Purely as a sideline, Brennan has also 
announced that next February tourists, 
who have a rough time trying to get into 
Mardi Gras balls, can buy a package 
from him which includes attendance at 
a new carnival, the Krewe of Bacchus, 
seats to see the Rex, Comus, and Proteus 
parades, and a drink at his Old Absinthe 
House. “A lot of the blue bloods won't 
like it, but that’s too bad. It’s time for 
out-of-town folks to get a break when 
they come here for the carnival season.” 

Brennan also owns part of a finance 
company which has underwritten three 
department stores and is now buying a 
macaroni factory. He has some oil leases 
too and is confident of “hitting the stuff. 
And, brother, when I do it’s going to be 
put to use right now building things 
for this great old town, We need a lot 
of things.” 


HOUSING: 
The Tighe Woods Entry 


Housing Expediter Tighe Woods had 
been nursing his private answer to the 
shortage of low-cost homes, Last week 
he revealed it at a hearing of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

The Army was asking $16,500 apiece 
to build row houses for servicemen’s 
families; Chairman Carl Vinson of Geor- 
gia then read a letter from Woods, Us- 
ing his own money, the housing expedit- 
er reported, he had built a house on a 
half acre for less than half the amount 
the Army wanted—at a sale price of 
$6,750, in fact. Vinson thought it would 
be worth-while to take a look at the place. 

Next afternoon congressmen, news- 
men, and construction experts headed out 
of Washington to see what Woods had 
Wrought. Twenty-five miles south of the 
capital, three quarters of a mile off the 
highway, they came upon the house, 

It was a small rambler type, built on 
a 14- by 36-foot concrete slab. There 
Were a tiny, electrically equipped kitchen- 
ette, curtained off from the living room, 
and one bedroom. Heat came from a fire- 
place and electrically wired glass panels 
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in the walls, The floor was asphalt tile, 
the roof Celotex; there was no conven- 
tional ceiling, Outside, the frame struc- 
ture was redwood; inside, it was paneled 
in hard plywood. 

Attaek: Frank W. Cortright, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, looked at the 
Woods project and snorted: “It’s a nice 
ramblerette for a young couple at the 
shore or some other vacation spot, but 
it isn’t a house, Dollar for dollar, our con- 
tractors all over the country are doing 
just as well.” 

The Woods creation, claimed Cort- 
right, was so small and incomplete that 
it would not meet building-code require- 
ments in most cities, Carl Lans, techni- 
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Lever Bros. is undertaking because it 
sees no depression immediately ahead. 
Car Life: The average car lasts twice 
as long and goes four times as far before 
scrapping as it did in 1925, according to 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. In 1925 a car piled up 25,740 
miles before it was retired after 6.5 years; 
by 1947 it was running 103,000 miles in 
its 12.5 years of life. Although the num- 
ber of cars and trucks scrapped annually 
has increased since the war, 1948, with 
1,980,000, was still well below the pre- 
war levels. The record year was 1931 
when 2,965,000 vehicles were junked. 
Again Eversharp: Eversharp manage- 
ment got a shock last week: The Dela- 
ware Supreme Court ruled that its meet- 





Tighe Woods’s house: Private builders snorted but buyers swarmed 


cal expert for the association, added: 
“The FHA will not make a loan on a 
house unless it has at least three habit- 
able rooms, This Woods house obviously 
does not meet that requirement.” 

Woods replied: “I thought it was time 
somebody did something about housing 
the guy who makes $50 a week, Any- 
thing I can do to step up construction I 
will do, even if it means building houses 
with my own funds.” 

As the experts argued over the merits 
of the Woods house, servicemen from 
nearby Fort Belvoir and Quantico, Va., 
swarmed over the place, looking for a 
chance to put down a payment. The small 
place might be $800 overpriced, as one 
private builder said, but it was still bet- 
ter than a chicken shack or tourist cabin. 
Meanwhile, 80 more units are planned by 
Housing, Inc., a firm made up of two of 
Woods’s associates and his wife. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


More Soap: Charles Luckman of Lever 
Bros. helped break ground in Los Angeles 
last week for a $25,000,000 soap and 
food-products plant, reported to be the 
largest industrial investment by private 
business in the history of Los Angeles 
County. The plant is the first step in a 
$55,000,000 expansion program which 


ing on July 15, which ousted former 
Board Chairman Martin L. Straus II, was 
illegal because insufficient notice had 
been given. The lower court must now 
set a new meeting date, probably within 
the next eight weeks. This will give 
Straus an opportunity once more to so- 
licit proxies to regain ¢gontrol of the 
company. 

Push-Button Bakery: Pillsbury Mills 
opened a new Springfield, Ill., plant, 
equipped with electric, electronic, and 
pneumatic equipment, mechanically op- 
erated, to pre-mix flour. All the baker 
has to do is add water and bake. 

British Pound: New York World Tele- 
gram financial columnist William Bloeth, 
refusing to swallow British insistence that 
the pound is worth $4.03, found “a bit 
of additional confirmation is the balance 
sheet of J. P. Morgan & Co., the famous 
bank noted for hardheaded good business 
practices . . . [In the Morgan balance 
sheet] some of the British stockholdings 
are converted to dollars at the rate of 
$3 for the pound and some British war 
bonds themselves are listed at a rate of 
$3.19.” 

Appointments: General of the Army 
George C. Marshall and former Pan Am 
vice president David S. Ingalls were 
elected to Pan American’s board of direc- 
tors at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
last week, This raises the number of 
board members from fourteen to sixteen. 
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WABASH 


CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between 1948 and 1951, 
Wabash Railroad will 
have purchased or built 







3,151 freight cars of a va- q 
riety of types—3,151 rea- bd 
sons why Wabash can ae 
promise you superior % 


freight service. 











INCLUDED 

IN THE PROGRAM 
ARE 2,500 
BRAND NEW 


BOXCARS 


; 












———. % 





HOPPER CARS, 
BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
Originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 
serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 


There’s a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 
bash can best serve you. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 


Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 
Serwing the Peart of Aomerica 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





RESIDENT TRUMAN has now been 
|g tonne bl that the only way to 
cure even a mild recession is to start 
still another orgy of government spend- 
ing and monetary inflation. “The fact,” 
he declares, “that public expenditures 
of Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments are running at a rate of close 
to $60,000,000,000 a year 
is itself an element of great 
stability in the present sit- 
uation.” The fact is that 
these fantastic expenditures 
are precisely the greatest 
element of instability in the 
present domestic situation. 

When the Federal gov- 
ernment has a_ balanced 
budget, its expenditures ob- 
viously create no new pur- 
chasing power of any kind, Before it 
spends $40,000,000,000 a year, it must 
first of all take this amount from the 
nation’s taxpayers. When politically 
favored groups have $20,000,000,- 
000 more to spend, the taxpayers who 
earned it have $20,000,000,000 less. 

Not only does huge government 
spending fail to stimulate real pur- 
chasing power and production; it de- 
stroys them, For the drastic taxes in- 
evitably penalize precisely the produc- 
tive elements in the nation. Such taxes 
not only destroy the incentive to pro- 
duce and invest; they destroy even the 
ability to invest by seizing the very 
funds available for investment, 


HE government can, of course, as 

Mr. Truman suggests, deliberately 
resume deficit financing, This could 
create more monetary purchasing 
power, but only by printing more 
money. Debauching the currency is 
the oldest and most discredited trick 
in the world, And this is all there is to 
the much-touted “Keynesian revolu- 
tion” when you take its sophisticated 
clothes off, 

False remedies always divert at- 
tention from real remedies, The pres- 
ent is no exception, When business 
becomes stagnant, when unemploy- 
ment sets in, it is usually because dis- 
equilibrium and distortions have de- 
veloped within the cost-price struc- 
ture, Some goods have been forced 
up to price levels where consumers 
will no longer buy them in the former 
volume, Production therefore declines; 





Forcing a Fourth Round 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





workers are laid off, These high price 
levels are commonly the result of high 
costs, the most important of which are 
wages. Excessive wage levels must 
force unemployment, 

It is typical of Mr. Truman’s spend- 
and-spend program that he wants to 
pour government money into the in- 
dustries and sections where 
unemployment exists with- 
out even stopping to inquire 
how that unemployment 
came about, Instead of ask- 
ing, for example, whether 
new private housing is be- 
ing priced out of a full-vol- 
ume market because of ex- 
cessive wages and unpro- 
ductive labor in the build- 
ing trades, Mr, Truman sim- 
ply demands that the taxpayers be 
forced to subsidize these unprece- 
dented wages through public-hous- 
ing subsidies, 

When excessive wage costs in other 
lines are forcing slowdowns in those 
lines, Mr. Truman’s solution is to force 
up their labor costs still further. He 
wants to increase minimum wages 
overnight by 87% per cent, As work- 
ers above the minimum will insist on 
the maintenance of existing differen- 
tials, this would force up wages all 
along the line. And, finally, he has 
forced the steel companies to go be- 
fore a “fact-finding” board which, if 
it follows the precedents of all his 
previous boards, will recommend still 
another boost in wages, And this will 
set a new national pattern for a fourth 
round, 

Monetary inflation gets its vaunted 
“full employment” results only as long 
as it keeps selling prices soaring far 
enough ahead of wages to increase or 
retain profit incentives, Its essential 
trick is to increase monetary wages 
while decreasing real wages. If the 
Truman Administration now launches 
on another monetary inflation, but 
tries to offset the resulting price rises 
by still faster boosts in wages, there 
is no telling where the seesaw race 
will eventually carry us. 


HERE was no real economic crisis 
Tin this country until Mr, Truman 
insisted on policies that would pre- 
sent us with one, The chief thing we 
have to fear is his “cure” itself, 
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ROOM WITH A VIEW 
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From the Top of the Mark, glass-enclosed cocktail lounge 
on the nineteenth floor of San Francisco's Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, your eye takes in a superb expanse of scenery. Spread 
out before you are the majestic Golden Gate and the Inner 
Bay area, Telegraph Hill and the Contra Costa shoreline, 
while at your feet lies the rich mosaic of a busy American 


city. San Franciscans, as well as enthusiastic visitors from 








out of town, will challenge you to name another spot 
where refreshments can be enjoyed against so magnificent 
a scenic backdrop. With the Top of the Mark so popular, 
it follows naturally that one of the hotel's busiest facilities 
is the elevators, equipped with Bethlehem steel elevator 
cable and always ready to whisk guests smoothly up to 
the “Top,” or to any other of the Mark Hopkins floors. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL ~2a@ 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Garner: Still gimmicking 


‘Mr. Piano’ 


His name means nothing to most peo- 
ple, But to many true jazz aficionados he 
is just about the man for whom the piano 
was invented: Erroll Garner, 

A stubby little man with a pixie look, 
Garner has spent most of the waking 
hours of his 28 years draped over the 
ivories, and the style he has evolved is, 
as Metronome Magazine puts it, “a fas- 
cinating mixture of Debussy, Ravel, El- 
lington, and Garner.” To his fans he is 
“Mr, Piano.” 

Even on these hot, sticky nights Gar- 
ner is pulling New Yorkers into a tiny, 
smoky night club called The Three 
Deuces, where they sit starry-eyed list- 
ening to his moods and melodies in jazz. 
And when he ripples into “Laura” or 
“Penthouse Serenade,” the Garner co- 
terie goes into a trance. Here he will hold 
forth for at least a month, 

Growing up in Pittsburgh, though self- 
taught and unable to read music, he was 
always on the fringe of the musical world, 
Dances and parties weren't official un- 
less Garner was at the piano, And when 
Duke Ellington or Cab Calloway came 
to town, they always sent for him, “But 
they didn’t have to look for me,” he re- 
members, “I was always there.” 

Garnering Laurels: By 1936 he had 
his own audience, playing at the Har- 
lem Casino and then at Mercur’s Mu- 
sical Bar in downtown Pittsburgh. Itiner- 
ant jobs followed, In 1944 he hit New 
York in the now-defunct Tondelayo’s— 
a hot spot on 52nd Street—and Garner 
was on his way. 

Gathering acclaim left and right, he 
was touted by pianist-arranger Billy 
Strayhorn and Danish jazz critic Timmie 
Rosencrantz, He soon joined up with bass 
player Slam Stewart and guitarist Tiny 
Grimes, touring the East Coast and even- 
tually winding up with Hal McIntyre at 
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the Strand Theater in New York, The 
West Coast next saw Garner as a solo 
attraction, Last spring he invaded Paris 
with Stewart—and audiences at Les Am- 
bassadeurs proved that a good piano was 
a good piano in Pittsburgh or Paris. 

While Garner parlayed “Laura” across 
Paris, New York, and Los Angeles, he 
admits that he has never played it the 
same way twice. And his now-famous 
Savoy recording of it happened simply 
because he was a weary man in 1945. 
The New York City elevator strike was 
on, and after climbing twelve flights to 
the recording studio he was told to play 
a fast, bouncy tune, “I just told that man 
I was too tired to do anything. I said 
I'd play something easy and gentle—so I 
picked ‘Laura’.” 

But with all his intricate style—his 
left-hand chords and delayed melodic 
line—Garner is a great man for sticking 
to the basic tune. “The only reason I 
ever play a song is because I like the 
melody, Who am I to change it?” And 
while he knows what he wants in a tune, 
he also knows what he wants from a key- 
board, “I want my piano real, real full 
and clean, I want to make it sound like 
more than a piano—but I’m still gimmick- 
ing at it.” Meanwhile, “I just like to be 
real relaxed. I’ve got plenty of patience. 
I don’t want to have no heckles.” 


Rpm Trouble 


“We've got the answer,” said a dis- 
gruntled recording-company executive. 


“We'll make a record that stands still— 
and then let the industry revolve around 
that!” 

His weariness and disgust were typical 
of the attitude in the trade, now that the 
industry's product variously lurches along 


at 78, 45, and 33% revolutions per min- 
ute. Ever since Columbia announced its 
33%4-rpm records (NEWSWEEK, June 28, 
1948) and Victor came out with its 45- 
rpm version (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17), the 
baffled buying public has been cautiously 
playing a waiting game, with the result 
that the record business is now in its 
worst postwar slump. From a $300,- 
000,000 gross in 1946 it dropped to 
$140,000,000 last year—and how much 
more it will drop this year, nobody knows. 

Nonetheless more thar 10 per cent of 
the population of the United States own 
some kind of record players and they are 
probably not going to sit tight forever. 
Meanwhile Victor, Decca, and Columbia 
cut the price of their old-fashioned 78- 
rpm disks in half, and this brought some 
dollars into their tills. But it is no secret 
among dealers that the 45s are barely 
moving. (The 33%s, on the market seven 
months longer, are doing quite well for 
a new item. So far thirteen small com- 
panies are making them. ) 

Aw-Nuts? Last week Capitol whirled 
off in all directions by putting its popular 
records on 78 and 45 and its classical 
releases on all three speeds. How goofy 
things might yet get was sharply car- 
tooned in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature (see cut). 

And the bible of the entertainment bus- 
iness, Variety, caustically stated: “The 
public yens for the good old days when 
the only worry was which tune and by 
what artists . . . Phonograph manufac- 
turers, inevitably, must produce the new 
sets to play all three speeds, and just as 
inevitably . . . the old-fashioned 78s will 
be played down . . . The trade problem is 
to convert... quickly . . . before the pub- 
lic possibly says aw-nuts to the whole 
thing and goes back to playing the radio.” 
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Rogers— Saturday Review of Literature 


“Something new—plays all the symphonies written before 1900 
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“THE NEW POWER CHAMPION’ 


* MOST POWERFUL TRUCK ENGINE 


*%& LIFETIME 


NEW ENGINE OPERATION ip Bet OF ITS SIZE EVER BUILT!* 
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*The new Reo Gold Comet engine of 331-cubic-inch displacement develops more usable horsepower than any other six- or 


eight-cylinder gasoline truck engine of comparable displacement. See your Reo dealer for full information and demonstration. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 





“‘REO GOLD COMET POWER... 
THE LIFETIME ENGINE” 
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BORG’ WARNER HAS BEEN WORKING HAND IN HAND 
















ad FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 





To the finest precision standards, Borg-Warner creates essential 
operating parts that supply Lincoln’s special needs. 


In the era when motor vehicles boasted artillery wood wheels, 
side-mounted tool box, and odometer, Borg-Warner was already 
serving the automobile industry. 

Especially satisfying is B-W’s long-term association with 
Lincoln ... maker of “America’s Most Distinctive Cars.” 

Today, in 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles, there are one or 
more parts made by Borg-Warner. Important among these are 
transmissions, overdrive units, clutches, universal joints, pro- 
peller shafts, radiators and timing chains. 

“Design it better—make it better” is the rule at Borg-Warner. 
That rule, applied through top engineering talent and large-scale 
facilities, is helping to bring you an even finer “car of tomorrow.” 











19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG- WARNER. These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS °« CALUMET STEEL * 
DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MFG. « LONG MFG. co., LTD. * MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION *« SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 















FOOTBALL: 


Short and Sour 


Last week West Point’s new superin- 
tendent, Maj. Gen, Bryant E, Moore, was 
asked about the possibility of a new 
Army-Notre Dame football series. His 
answer: “Notre Dame is out of our league. 
It would take us half a season to get 
ready for that great squad, and the other 
half to recover from the meeting.” 


BOATS: 


Race to a Race 


As a demonstration of what some men 
will do just to get into a boat race, the 
Livingston brothers’ idea was fantastic. 
It was no mere week-end impulse, re- 
ceived while holding a tiller in one hand 
and a cocktail in the other. On their 
sheep ranch at Gambia, Australia, Frank 
and John Livingston spent months over 
their plan. They had no trouble finding 
other fellows eager to get in on it. Two 
hundred persons applied for places in 
the nine-man crew that was aboard the 
Livingstons’ 58-foot ketch, Kurrewa III, 
when it sailed out of Melbourne last 
April 19. 

That was a later start than Frank, the 
gray-eyed, 150-pound skipper, and first 
officer John Livingston had counted on. 
Although the date of the race was still 
two and a half months away, the Kur- 
rewa’s owners fretted about getting there 
on time. They decided to carry the same 
amount of sail day and night—much more 
than would have been needed at the 
speed they originally planned. 

That wasn’t the only hitch. Between 
Melbourne and Auckland a storm blew 
away the helmsman’s protective blister. 


SPORTS 





Between Auckland and Tahiti the deck 
stores were washed overboard. Running 
short on fuel, the Livingstons couldn't 
keep their refrigerator going; vitamin oils 
took the place of fresh food. 

Men Overboard: In the pitch of an 
extremely dark night, crewman Bill Bor- 
don was batted on the head by a spin- 
naker boom and was barely saved from 
falling overboard. Crewman Alan Bath, 
diving into the water while the ship was 
becalmed, landed on a shark resting in 
the shadow of the hull. Skipper Frank 
Livingston watched him come back over 
the side and commented: “I’ve never seen 
it done so fast.” Only three of the nine 
crew members escaped seasickness; the 
Livingstons’ sister and ship’s cook, Emily, 
was sickest of all. 

Kurrewa III looked far from pert too 
when she reached San Pedro, Calif., on 
June 27 after a 9,355-mile journey—re- 
putedly the longest voyage ever under- 
taken merely to show up for a race. 

The race was the fifteenth California- 
to-Honolulu run. It meant another 2,225 
miles for the Kurrewa beginning July 4. 
Once she was spruced up for it, her luck 
quickly proved anything but shipshape. 
Only minutes after the 24 contestants 
started, the Kurrewa was damaged aft 
and knocked off her course when a rival 
rammed into her. Local information 
picked up by the Australians was either 
misleading or misinterpreted. It sent the 
Kurrewa squarely into a_ sixteen-hour 
calm in the lee of Catalina Island. Skipper 
Livingston ruefully reported: “We 
thought of playing the bagpipes and get- 
ting out under our own wind.” 

Overload: Over the whole 2,225-mile 
race route the Kurrewa carried a 2-ton 
overload. With the Hawaiian shipping 
strike still on, the Australians couldn’t af- 


ford to leave California without supplies . 


for the post-race trip from Honolulu back 
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to Melbourne. “That overload,” Frank 
Livingston estimated, “cost us days.” 

At 4:24 a.m. HST on July 18 the 
Kurrewa crossed the finish line. Her 
elapsed time (13 days, 18 hours, 24 min- 
utes, 32.7 seconds) didn’t compare with 
the new straight-time record (10 days, 10 
hours, 13 minutes, 9.5 seconds) set by. 
Richard Rheem’s 98-foot schooner, Morn- 
ing Star, of Los Angeles. The Kurrewa’s 
corrected (handicap) time, basis for de- 
termining the winner, was 33 hours be- 
hind the record of 9 days, 10 hours, 24 
minutes, and 49 seconds established by 
Fred Lyon’s 46-foot sloop, Kitten, of 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

But sailing men agreed that under the 
circumstances the Kurrewa, fifteenth 
among the seventeen finishers that bet- 
tered the previous record time, hac done 
well. Skipper Frank Livingston thought 
his ship wold do even better next time: 
“We might even win, if we manage to 
enter as a racer instead of as a freighter.” 

Other races: 

> In a canoe that they built themselves 
in three months, 23-year-old Tom Estes 
and 20-year-old Gene Jensen of Minne- 
apolis won a 450-mile race down the 
Mississippi River from Bemidji to Min- 
neapolis in the record time of 56 hours, 
53 minutes, 4 seconds. The last finisher, 
Mrs. Grace Sunde, 200-pound, 43-year- 
old mother of twelve children, insisted: 
“It’s not as tough as cutting wood.” 
P In a British yacht they chartered after 
failing to get their own unloaded at Lon- 
don’s struck docks, Mr, and Mrs, J. R. 
Sheldon helped the U.S. win four out 
of six races off Calshot in an interna- 
tional 6-meter series with a British team. 
» In the American team trials for this 
week’s international Harmsworth Trophy 
speedboat races (first since 1933) at 
Detroit, Danny Arena set a record two- 
lap average of 97.44 miles an hour. 
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Bellyflop: This king-size slide worked for Johnny Hopp of Pittsburgh last week. But Brooklyn won, 7-6. 
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Corp., 350, Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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SPORT WEEK 





RDINARILY this department an- 
O swers its mail in private, but a 
tip has just reached us from Wash- 
ington that the price of stamps will 
soon go up. (Our inside source in 
the Postmaster General's office sent 
the single code word “Parsley.” That 
means—I have mislaid the code book 
—either that stamps will go 
up or that parsley will go 
up. One way or another the 
economic outlook is poor, 
devilishly poor.) 

In crises like this one it 
is your correspondent’s 
practice to answer letters 
in public until the pinch 
subsides. Fan letters and 
mash notes, of course, will 
still be answered privately, 
on confidential form 2-B, which con- 
tains a request for a small loan on 
my insurance policy. But letters ask- 
ing for sports information, of which 
I have as much as the next man, con- 
servatively speaking, will be answered 
here when space permits. 

As it happens, the need for in- 
formation was never more urgent. 
Take the following communication: 

“Dear Sir—Please tell me some- 
thing of the origin and early history 
of crew racing. | am convinced that 
I can have no peace of mind until I 
know. (Signed) Blue Eyes.” 


ucCKILY, Blue Eyes, I have the dope 
you want. The first Oxford-Cam- 
bridge crew race was held some time 
ago. Since both universities were then 
located near Buffalo, pending repairs 
at home, the race took place on the 
Erie Canal. The big ditch was lined 
with a colorful crowd of spectators. 
The referee fired the starting gun just 
before sundown and _ immediately 
drew return fire from the Cambridge 
boat. In no time at all the air was 
full of bullets. I should mention that 
in those days racing shells often car- 
ried passengers. The Oxford boat 
alone carried twelve extra people, 
most of them brush salesmen bound 
for Utica, and was thus known as 
the Oxford Twenty, rather than the 
Oxford Eight. Net profits were $36. 
A letter signed Mother of Five 
asks: “Is there any short cut to suc- 
cess at Kelly pool?” This is the sort 
of query I hear more and more often. 





Civil Answers to Shrewd Questions 


by JOHN LARDNER 





It is my personal feeling—an old- 
fashioned one, admittedly—that moth- 
ers should stay home after dark, but 
I see no harm in six or eight hours 
of practice in the daytime. Keep your 
cue well chalked, Mother, and _ re- 
member, there is no short cut, no 
royal road, to succeed at anything. 

A correspondent who 
signs himself “Uneasy” says 
that he has been sitting on 
top of a flagpole near Mo- 
line since June 26, on a bet 
that he will stay there till 
the Chicago Cubs reach first 
place. He hints that he has 
begun to lose faith in the 
Cubs, and not, I should 
judge, without reason. 

“I have been a_ loyal 
reader of yours for a long time,” 
writes Uneasy, “and if you say so, I 
will come down.” 

This department has no comment 
to make at this time. It will take some 
thinking over. I do feel, though, that 
it would be a suitable gesture, mean- 
while, for the fellow to come down 
to half-staff whenever an important 
citizen dies. What really annoys me 
in this week’s mailbag is the following 
note, from three retired marathon 
dancers in Seattle: 

“To settle an argument, in what 
year did the World Series of 1908 
take place?” 

This, to my mind, is a flagrant 
example of wasting time in an age 
when time is money and great issues 
are before us. What difference does 
it make when the series took place? 
Obviously it was some time soon 
after the turn of the century, prob- 
ably between 1905 and 1909. But 
what of it? I can only assume that in 
asking this ludicrous question the 
three correspondents really want to 
know something else but are too bash- 
ful to say so. What they want to 
know, very likely, is either: (a) Is 
Ted Williams married or (b) whom 
do I consider the greatest prizefighter 
in history, pound for pound? 


HE answers are (a) yes and (b) 

Sam Langford. Langford, how- 
ever, is not married, and Williams 
can’t fight a lick. In future, priority 
will be given to letters written on one 
side of the paper only. 
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Oklahoma City had a beginning that is unique in American history. 
Between noon and sundown on April 22, 1889, a city of 10,000 persons 
sprang into being along the banks of the North Canadian River. It was 
peopled by men and women who had made the ‘run’ when the land 
was thrown open to settlement by presidential proclamation. The growth 
of Oklahoma's civic-minded capital into a great livestock, oil and diversi- 
fied industrial center is shown by a modern skyline that includes the 
tallest office building in the southwest and 732 elevator installations — 
of which 568 are by Otis. 


EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS. 


When astronomers on Palomar Mountain, California, use 

the world’s largest telescope, they reach skies a billion light-years 

away. Since light travels six trillion miles in one year, that means 

they reach out a little matter of 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 
You can’t say we didn’t help. The two Otis elevators that serve 

the building carry the astronomers the first 30 feet. 





SPANNING THE YEARS. 
Back in October 1944, Otis engineers started talking about 

tower elevators for a proposed bridge across the Passaic River at 

Newark, N. J. The elevators were to rise from the bridge to the tower-top 
machine rooms. In May of this year — after almost five years 

and many unavoidable delays — the Stickel Memorial Bridge was 

completed and opened to traffic. Moral: It’s never too soon to 

start talking about elevatoring. 





THE VANISHING AMERICAN. 


Antiquated hand-rope freight elevators, with accident-inviting 
gates, are fast becoming museum items. Modern Otis freight elevators 
have automatic controls and safety-interlocked elevator gates and 
hoistway doors that not only remove accident hazards 

but also reduce liability insurance rates. 













2. 


If you have a rope-operated freight elevator why not : 
ae tl 


make it safe and efficient to operate with modern Double- 
Buiton Controls and Otis safety devices? 


1 ELEVATOR COMPANY 


y J Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











Catholic Conferce.ce 


An answer to Communist ideological 
gatherings, like the Cultural and Scien- 
tific Conference for World Peace at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last March (NEWSWEEK, 
April 4) was being given this week at the 
Dominican-operated national Swiss col- 
lege, the University of Fribourg in Switz- 
erland, 

Three hundred and fifty students, 180 
of them from the United States and the 
rest from other parts of the world, met for 
a six-week summer program to study “Eu- 
rope Today.” The course was sponsored 
by the Newman Club Federation, the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Pax Romana, and Interna- 
tional Student Service, Most of the stu- 
dents were Catholic, but the United States 
group included twenty non-Catholics. 

Twenty-seven special instructors, in- 
cluding Oscar Halecki, Polisl? historian 
from Fordham, Richard Pattee, NCWC 
consultant on foreign affairs, and promi- 
nent European educators, led courses in 
political, economic, and social problems 
in Europe, particularly in relation to Com- 
munism, 

At the end of the course the students 
will receive a certificat dassiduité, Ex- 
penses were cut to the bone, The entire 
program cost each student between $700 
and $800, covering transportation and a 
four-day side trip to Rome to see Pope 
Pius, 


The Quaker Answer 


When the Society of Friends in the 
United States and Great Britain won the 
Nobel Peace Prize of $38,920 in October 
1947, $20,000 was turned over to the 


Drive-In Worship: In North Hollywood, Calif., 
the Rev. Norman L. Hammer conducts services for 
motorists in a patio adjoining his church’s park- 
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American Friends Service Committee. 
The AFSC, which had spent $70,000,000 
in its 30-year existence in aiding the 
helpless, announced in April 1948 that 
it would use the money “in an effort to 
improve Russian-American relations.” 
The Quakers’ relations with Russia 
have always been uneven, Peter the 
Great attended a few Quaker meetings 
in England and Sweden, but later he con- 
demned the Friends for their pacificism. 
Leo Tolstoy became interested in the 
Quakers and gave aid to the Doukhobors, 
a nonviolence sect, but he could never 
make the Russians tolerate them, The 
AFSC sent relief committees to Russia 
from 1917 to 1931, yet never established 
lasting contact with the Russian people. 
In studying present American-Russian 
relations, the AFSC worked with Quak- 
ers, non-Quakers, the U.S, State Depart- 
ment, and Soviet officials such as Deputy 
Foreign Ministers Andrei A, Gromyko 
and Jacob A, Malik. Last week the com- 
mittee released a 28-page report, which 
it forwarded to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and Russian Ambassador Alex- 
ander S, Panyushkin, The committee’s 
recommendations: 
> The United States should propose an 
agreement to put present stocks of atomic 
weapons under United Nations seal and 
to halt the concentration anywhere of 
fissionable material, pending UN certi- 
fication of legitimate uses for such ma- 
terial, 
> The United States should drop its pres- 
ent restrictions on normal exports to Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe. The UN program 
of technical and other assistance to un- 
derdeveloped areas should include East- 
ern European countries, 
> United States policy in Germany should 
have as its objective the political and 
economic unification and the neutraliza- 
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tion of Germany, A new effort should be 
made to establish a plan within which 
the Germans themselves, under four-pow- 
er supervision, would prepare a constitu- 
tion and government for the whole of 
Germany, 

Pin the United Nations, the United 
States should promote the practice of 
third-party settlement of disputes, should 
seek out issues on which the United 
States could vote with the Soviet Union, 
and should refrain from using the UN as 
“a platform from which to extol national 
virtues.” 

In explaining its conclusions the com- 
mittee declared: “A large part of the 
world is likely to continue to be Com- 
munist-controlled for a considerable time 
to come, and likewise a large part of 
the world is likely to continue to exist 
under traditional Western concepts of po- 
litical democracy . . . Despite the differ- 
ences in approach between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, there is the 
possibility of enough accommodation to 
permit the differing systems to compete 
peacefully without either of the two ways 
of life surrendering to the other.” 

Besides their “religious and moral” op- 
position to war, the Friends said that 
they had other objections to the use of 
military power as an attempt to maintain 
peace, Military power cannot establish 
stable, democratic political institutions, 
they declared, Air-atomic military power 
cannot stop minor conflicts without start- 
ing a major war, and the United States 
cannot retain air-atomic superiority in- 
definitely, the committee report stated. 

Shown the report, Michael J. McDer- 
mott, spokesman for the State Depart- 
ment, said that American policy on the 
atom bomb was developed after “pains- 
taking consideration” and “is believed to 
be soundly based on realities.” 





Religious News 
ing lot. Most worshippers remain in their cars 
during the services, held at 8:30 a.m. so the congre- 
gation can get an early start on their Sunday drive. 
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Dr. Gray: Troubled in Tallahassee 


Gray Case 


Dr. William Gray Jr., a soft-spoken, 
Southern-born Negro, once told report- 
ers that he obtained funds for Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
where he was president, by “old-fash- 
ioned begging.” 

His “begging” paid off well for the 
62-year-old Negro university. In the five 
years after he took office, he solicited 
enough funds to build a $2,000,000 hos- 
vital and training center, raised his 
teachers’ salaries, and collected $80,000 
toward improving the ramshackle dormi- 
tories, erecting a new science building, 
and enlarging the skimpy herd of milk 
cows in the agricultural school dairy. 

But his tactics angered one faction of 
the alumni, who called him a “white 
man’s Negro,” and last week Dr. Gray 
was out of a job while Tallahassee 
buzzed with scandalous rumors. This 
week the alumni association promised 
a full-scale investigation of his adminis- 
tration. 

On July 7 Dr. Gray resigned. On July 
9 The Tampa Tribune broke out a front- 
page story saying it had learned that 
Gray quit in the face of 53 charges, 
ranging from the misuse of funds to the 
seduction of a coed. The paper did not 
name the source of the charges. But no 
official charges were made against Dr. 
Gray, and all state officers connected with 
the case stubbornly refused to comment 
beyond the fact that he had resigned. 
Dr, Gray, however, issued a statement 
saying he had resigned to reduce “fac- 
tionalism” at the school and added: “I 
have not been guilty of any misconduct 
or dishonesty.” He refused to reveal his 
plans, but students, who had staged a 
rally asking him to stay at the school, 
heard that he would enter the ministry. 
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BETTER BOXES THROUGH 
CONTINUING RESEARCH 
AND QUALITY CONTROL. 








...and you get protection-plus 
when you ship your product in 
Gaylord Boxes. The reserve strength 
built into Gaylord Boxes provides 
Folding Cartons @ that extra margin of safety which is 
Kraft Grocery Bags responsible for lowering damage 
and Sacks i F 
claims and assuring factory-fresh 
Kraft Paper and re 
Specialties® delivery of your product. 


Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Boxes 


There’s a Gaylord sales office near you with 
a representative who will cooperate with you 


in solving your packaging problems. Call him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta + New Orleans « Jersey City + Seattle 
Detroit + Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis 
Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas +» Des Moines 
Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland + St. Louis +» San Antonio + Memphis 
Kansas City + Bogalusa + Milwaukee + Chattanooga + Weslaco + New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory +» Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami « Omaha + Mobile 








New Films 


You’re My Everything (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). In this musical biography 
Fox has come up with the story of a 
movie star of the glamorous 1920s who 
might easily pass for Clara Bow. As 
Hannah McAdams, an eleventh-genera- 
tion Boston girl who worships a stage 
hoofer (Dan Dailey) in an era when nice 
Boston girls didn’t worship stage hoofers, 
Anne Baxter gets the film off to an enter- 
taining start. After their marriage the 
plot is left to fend for itself. 

In Hollywood Hannah 
fabulous star as a result of helping her 
husband out with his screen test. But he 
doesn’t mind and gets his innings when 
the advent of sound finishes her career. 
It isn’t until years later, when their child 
is old enough to take on Shirley Temple 
roles, that the happy couple has its first 
argument. Hannah thinks the child 
shouldn’t be in movies. Her husband, old 
trouper that he is, thinks she should. 

But Hannah’s aunt is still around to 
solve such minor problems, and about the 
only thing that makes this tale worth the 
interminable time it takes to tell it is 
some lively dancing on Dailey’s part, 
plus a few strips of silent footage in which 
Miss Baxter re-creates a reasonable fac- 
simile of the ebullient Clara Bow, Rec- 
ommended for those above 40 who don’t 
honestly recall Miss Bow’s shape. Miss 
Baxter's is better. 


becomes a 


Not Wanted (Film Classics). Taking 
the Johnston office by the horns, Ida 
Lupino has chosen for her first venture 
as a producer the story of a rash young 
teen-ager who discovers that men picked 
up in bars can sometimes lead a girl to 
unwished-for motherhood. 





MOVIES 








Return to Charleston: Anne Baxter 


The plot has to do with a crisis of mis- 
guided adolescence and goes on to pay 
tribute to the havens that care for unwed 
mothers and their offspring. 

Seeking escape from a nagging mother, 
Sally (Sally Forrest) gets involved with 
a night-club pianist (Leo Penn) who 
works next door to the hash house where 
she is a waitress. After their one night 
together the pianist, who has been around 
a bit, quickly forgets about her, and 
Sally falls really in love with a young 
garage keeper (Keefe Brasselle), only 
to discover that she is pregnant. 

Despite the fact that Sally’s progress 
from indiscretion to the haven, where 
she goes through the agony of giving up 
her baby, is paced much too slowly for 
comfort, the story is told with compel- 
ling naturalness and lack of moral indig- 





A worried mother nags teen-ager Sally Forrest into rebellion 
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nation. Penn, Brasselle, and Miss Forrest 
—all three newcomers—perform with en- 
gaging candor. And Miss Lupino, who 
also contributed to the script, at least 
rates the proverbial “E” for common- 
sensical effort for handling a subject that 
ordinarily sits poorly on the Hollywood 
stomach. 


The Great Gatsby (Paramount). This 
second screen adaptation of F, Scott 
Fitzgerald’s celebrated novel is an at- 
tempt to re-create the frenetic pattern 
of the “Roaring Twenties.” The central 
tragedy belongs to one Jay Gatsby, a 
tough, wishful-thinking bootlegger who 
found that the society of Long Island was 
tougher than any he had heretofore en- 
countered, 

A rereading of the Fitzgerald story 
confirms the impression that the Cyril 
Hume-Richard Maibaum script follows 
the original with remarkable fidelity, In 
much the same sequence of events, the 
adapters recount the descent of Jay Gats- 
by (Alan Ladd) on fashionable West Egg 
and his naive attempt to soften his starchy 
neighbors by staging fabulous drinking 
parties in his impeccably appointed man- 
sion, And once again the jazz-age Quixote 
reveals his romantic notions about the in- 
accessible and ultimately unworthy Daisy 
Buchanan (Betty Field) and learns, be- 
fore his ironic death, that there are all 
kinds of love, but never the same love 
twice, 

Directed by Elliott Nugent, a shrewdly 
chosen cast that includes Macdonald 
Carey, Ruth Hussey, and Barry Sullivan 
performs believably and well. Where 
“The Great Gatsby” fails is in its attempt 
to recapture an era. (Ironically, Fitzger- 
ald himself set as his theme the unrecap- 
turability of the past.) At the same time. 
although Ladd plays the Gatsby role with 
more emotion than he usually reveals, the 
feeling persists that this is the imper- 
turbable Ladd you are watching, and 
not one of the most baffling, confused. 
and oddly touching heroes in American 
fiction, 


Once Upon a Dream (Eagle Lion). 
The plot of this: British whimsy utilizes 
the charms and talents of Googie Withers. 
a British actress who has made a good 
deal of second-rate material appear 
worth-while in her time. 

As a proprietress of a small dress shop. 
Miss Withers becomes charmingly bank- 
rupt on the eve of her husband’s return 
from army duty in occupied Germany. 
Her husband (Guy Middleton) has an 
orderly (Griffith Jones) whom he sends 
on ahead to take care of such details as 
serving the wife breakfast in bed. The 
orderly. a devilishly handsome fellow. 
gives the wife a dream or two that Freud 
could have made something out of. 

By the time her husband finally comes 
home Miss Withers has begun to confuse 
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her dreams about the butler with reality, 
and the situation builds up into the kind 
of wife-husband-butler triangle that might 
have proved hilariously funny in a 1910 
musical comedy. In a 1949 movie it 
doesn’t work quite as well. 


Calamity Jane and Sam Bass ( Uni- 
versal-International). Sam Bass (Howard 
Duff), a rugged young Easterner, works 
his way West, where his knowledge of 
horseflesh might have stood him in good 
stead if he had known half as much about 
women. Two girls falls in love with the 
newcomer. One is Kathy (Dorothy Hart), 
a sweet young thing and a sheriff's sister. 
Another is a rather trig and fashionable 





Yvonne DeCarlo rides a prop horse 


variation of the notorious Calamity Jane 
herself (Yvonne DeCarlo). After their 
different fashions both ladies wish Sam 
very well indeed, but between them he 
ends up a bank robber and dies an out- 
law’s death. As might be expected, the 
only enlivening features of this doleful 
saga are the gun fights, the Technicolored 
scenery, and the always reliable horses. 


House of Strangers (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). A background of brooding 
hatred strengthens this group portrait of 
an Italian-American banker and his un- 
certain dynasty. The people involved are 
unpleasant but rarely dull. First of all 
there is Papa Monetti (Edward G. Robin- 
son), an immigrant barber turned money- 
lender who becomes the financial dictator 
of an East Side New York slum. Old 
Monetti dominates and despises three of 
his sons—devious Joe (Luther Adler), 
weak Tony (Efrem Zimbalist Jr.), and 
dull Pietro (Paul Valentine). Papa is 
bitterly hated by them in return. 

Only Max (Richard Conte), a shrewd 
young lawyer and his father’s favorite, 
las any sympathy and respect for the 
‘yrant. When examiners close the bank 
and Monetti is indicted on some twenty 
counts, Max tries to save him by bribing 
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Again Crosley makes automotive history—this time with 
the daring HOTSHOT—a new thrill in motoring! High in 
style, amazingly low in price—even less than other Cros- 
ley passenger models! 

The Crosley HOTSHOT follows the dashing lines of 
racing cars, but will collect a crowd on Main Street or 
at the club. It's light, fast, economical. For those who 
want to participate in track racing, road racing or hill 
climbing competitions, the engine may be souped up as 
high os 12 or 14 to 1 compression ratio. Also, the wind- 
shield, bumpers, top and headlights are removable. Quick- 
ly detachable side doors, not shown, as well as top and 
side curtains, are standard equipment. 

Powered by the amazing CIBA (cast iron block) over- 
head cam shaft engine—the only light, high speed, high 
compression, racing type engine built in quantity in this 
country. Equipped with Crosley’s revolutionary Hydradisc 
Brakes—the ultra modern airplane type hydraulic brake 
now standard equipment on all Crosley cars. 

Drive the new Crosley HOTSHOT. Learn about the hun 
dreds of spectacular improvements in the entire Crosley 
line. For free literature describing the HOTSHOT and the 
5 other Crosley models, including 
Station Wagon illus- 
trated, write Crosley 
Motors, Inc., 2530-FJ 
Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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DELIVERS 
MIGHTY 


FOR DRIVING BOLTS AND NUTS 


The simple, direct impacting mechanism of the Keller 
Impact Wrench... without springs, screws, gears, or 
other complicated devices . . . enables it to deliver posi- 
tive impacting blows, day in and day out, without weaken- 
ing its structure. Built-in durability keeps it on the job 
with a minimum of maintenance. 


IMPACT WRENCH 


Keller Impact Wrenches are easy to hold 
and operate. Set nuts to desired torque 
without stalling shock. Rotary-type air 
motor furnishes speed, power for fast 
nut running. Tool is easily adjusted to 
the job with torque regulator. Reversible. 
34" and 54” bolt capacity. 


LER 
Pucumatic Tools 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 available after August 15th. Only $1.50. 
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CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Presiden? 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 


a juror. Instead, the lawyer is double- 
crossed by his brothers and takes the 
prison rap for the family. When he gets 
out, which is the point at which the 
screen play takes off, the Monetti cup of 
hatred is spilling over at all points of the 
compass. 

For a good part of the way Philip 
Yordan’s adaptation of Jerome Weidman’s 
novel is plausible if plodding. But Max’s 
emotional shadowboxing with a confused 
and confusing upper-class beauty (Susan 
Hayward) and his short-order conversion 
to sanity in a theatrical climax emphasize 
the fact that this film is only flirting with 
a serious theme. Even so, Robinson gives 
a forceful performance in his variation 
on a familiar role, and the rest of the 
players are likewise effective when the 
script is on their side. 


The Girl From Jones Beach (Warner 
Brothers). In this fluffy nugget of salt- 
water taffy from one of Long _ Island's 
most famous watering places, Virginia 
Mayo impersonates a_ serious-minded 
schoolteacher who is determined to be 
admired for her mental rather than her 
physical attainments. It is no reflection 
on the lady’s intellectual capacity that 
once she is observed sunning herself on 
Jones Beach in a one-piece bathing suit, 
all bets are off. 

The plot that goes with Miss Mayo’s 
peculiar predicament is a thin thing in- 
volving Ronald Reagan as a commercial 
artist, Eddie Bracken as a promoter in 
frantic search of something to promote, 
and a complicated attempt to find an elu- 
sive bathing beauty. Even when the hu- 
mor flags, the players maintain the cheer- 
ful illusion that they are having a good 
time, and obviously Miss Mayo, what 
with her fine mind and all, fully justifies 
the fuss. 


Virginia Mayo: Beauty and the beach 
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Stagecoach 


Formed in 1852 by Henry Wells and 
William G. Fargo as an express mes- 
senger service to the Northwest frontier, 
Wells, Fargo & Co. has a magical name 
for Americans. 

The late Edward Hungerford, for many 
years Wells Fargo’s advertising manager 
and the most prolific historian of Ameri- 
can railroads, finished his history of the 
fabulous express company just before his 
death in 1948. “Wells Fargo” is an al- 
ways friendly account of the banking, 
express, and mail-carrying business as it 
was in the days of the stagecoach, pony 
express, and railroad down to the pres- 
ent age, in which it significantly pro- 
vides, among other facilities, an armored- 
car service. 

The company was always much more 
than an express firm. It helped finance 
many of the early business concerns that 
mushroomed in San Francisco. But, as 
every moviegoer knows, the most glamor- 
ous aspect of its 97 years was transporting 
people’s money securely. 

Black Bart: In its time Wells Fargo 
has carried untold millions of dollars in 
gold bullion. It boasts that a customer 
never lost a dime, for it has always been 
sufficiently solvent to make good any 
amount lifted from its sacks and strong- 
boxes. (In the course of telling how Wells 
Fargo built up an amazing stagecoach 
empire, which was finally destroyed by 
the transcontinental railroad, Hunger- 
ford duly notes the masked men who 
robbed it of thousands of dollars. ) 

To guard its entrusted treasure, Wells 
Fargo established a vast police depart- 
ment of its own to fight robbers. Wells 
Fargo men like John J. Valentine and 
Capt. James Bunyan Hume were as great 
detectives as the Pinkertons. They even 
got Black Bart eventually. 

“Black Bart, the Po 8”—as he signed the 
poems he left on the scenes of his hold- 
ups—when not out raiding lived a quiet 
life in a widow’s boardinghouse in San 
Francisco. But at least 28 times the gray- 
mustached scourge of the 1870s took to 
the sagebrush in his linen duster to hold 
up a stage. He left his first poem with 
the rifled strongbox of the stage that ran 
from Fort Ross to Russian River. That 
holdup yielded him a mere $300. He 
yielded this verse: 


I've labored long and hard for bread 
For honor and for riches, 
But on my corns too long you’ve tred, 
You fine-haired sons of bitches. 
Black Bart, the Po 8 


One day he had to shoot it out with 
the driver and dropped a handkerchief in 
his hurry to get away. It was traced 
through its laundry mark, and Black 
Bart, whose landlady described him as 
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Prints from Brown Bros. 


Wells and Fargo: Neither rain nor bandits stayed their couriers 


“so quiet, so respectable, and so punctual 
about his room rent,” was through. Wells 
Fargo had got its most singular man. 
(WELLs Farco: ADVANCING THE AMERI- 
CAN Frontier. By Edward Hungerford. 
274 pages. Random House, $3.75.) 


Other Books 


THe Macniricent MaclInnes. By 
Shepherd Mead. 255 pages. Farrar, 


Straus. $2.50. Former pollster Shepherd 
Mead has written an amusing little satire 
on the profession, or what have you, that 
was so badly damaged last November. 
In it two somewhat zany young gentle- 
men, One a statistician for a poll-taking 
organization, discover an old gaffer with 
a gift. It seems that the Magnificent Mac- 
Innes has the uncanny knack of always 
feeling correctly just what the average 
American thinks about practically any- 
thing, from what color tooth paste should 
be to how long men in Nebraska like 
their socks, With the aid of an ingenious 
gadget they foist their pleasant fraud 
upon the public—with some startling re- 
sults, Up to the time they are exposed 
they upset the entire poll-taking indus- 
try. The novel is almost as much fun as 
Lindsay Rogers’s urbane and intelligent 
“The Pollsters” (NEWSWEEK, March 14), 
and it is written with a cockeyed aban- 
don reminiscent of Pat Frank’s “Mr. 
Adam.” 

TWILIGHT ON THE FLoops, By Mar- 
guerite Steen. 782 pages. Doubleday. 
$3.95. This sequel to Miss Steen’s best- 
selling historical novel, “The Sun Is My 
Undoing,” catches the colorful Flood 
family at the turn of the century in Bris- 
tol, England, where they are decadently 
living on the fruits of their big shipping 
interests, The story is mainly an account 
of young Johnny, who has more pioneer- 
ing spirit than most of his contemporary 
relatives, It follows him out to the Afri- 
can Gold Coast, where he tries to make 


amends for his ancestors’ miscegenations 
and sundry sinnings among the natives. 
He also has his troubles with a girl he 
loves and a wife he doesn’t. Fans will find 
it pleasant enough, if they can get through 
the novel’s incredible length. 

INHERIT THE Nicut. By Robert Chris- 
tie. 409 pages. Farrar, Straus. $3. This is 
a well-written adventure story depicting 
the damage done by a second-world-war 
criminal (a thinly disguised Hitler) when 
he comes to an imaginary utopia in the 
mountains of South America. Though 
banal as a moral tract, the story has pace 
and fresh charm, 

Let Love Come Last. By Taylor Cald- 
well. 408 pages. Scribners. $3. This pro- 
lific author's latest dip into the blacks and 
whites of human passions is a family 
chronicle set in a small Pennsylvania 
town in the late nineteenth century. It 
depicts the trials and heartbreaks of over- 
doting parents who become the victims 
of their spoiled, cruelly selfish children. 
Miss Caldwell’s happy talent for breath- 
ing hard down the necks of her characters 
is much in evidence here, and her novel 
is colorful and lively. 

REVOLT IN SAN Marcos, By Robert 
Carver North. 433 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.95. An informative first novel 
depicting the turbulent politics of a small 
dictatorship in Central America in the 
days just preceding the second world 
war, Its central character is a self-edu- 
cated, village-born Indian who comes to 
the city and grows up to become one of 
the leaders in a revolution led by tem- 
porarily united liberals and Communists. 
The long story follows closely the course 
of recent history in similar uprisings, giv- 
ing a detailed picture of the disaffection 
between the two groups, the part played 
by Yankee imperialism, and the problems 
facing the subsequent weak middle-of- 
the-road government which fears the 
Communists even more than it does the 
Fascists, 
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Electrolytic analyzers 
for high-speed 


chemical analysis 


Alloys and ores can now be analyzed at 
high-speed with a Sargent Slomin Electrolytic 
Analyzer. Special electrodes, rotated by 
Bodine fractional horsepower speed reducer 
motors, produce close- grained deposits so 
necessary for precise analysis. 

The motor was especially Bodine-engineered 
for this application. It is designed for con- 
tinuous operation . . . fully enclosed for pro- 
tection against corrosive fumes . . . with stain- 
less steel shafts running on pre-lubricated 
ball bearings. 

Bodine fractional horsepower motors and 
speed reducer motors are made in over 3,000 
different types, sizes, and windings varying 
from 1/2,000 to 1/6 horsepower. Almost a 
half-century’s experience in applying motors 
to all kinds of applications has given Bodine 
engineers a background of experience that 
can be helpful to you. Write, today, for 
information. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Feeding Hungry Horses 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ORTLAND—One of the newest and 

biggest of the Federal projects that 
I have seen on this trip through the 
Northwest is at Hungry Horse, Mont., 
in the Flathead River Canyon. There 
in the early stages of construction is a 
dam which, it is said, will be the fourth 
largest in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Hoover commission, which 
has a good deal to say about these 
projects, the cost of this dam 
was first estimated at some- 
thing more than $6,000,000. 
Now the estimate is $93,- 
500,000 and, as in all such 
projects, this will be far less 
than the final bill, 

A visitor from another sec- 
tion of the country is likely 
to say to himself as he looks 
down at Hungry Horse: 
“How many more deep can- 
yons are there ahead; how much ac- 
tive local pressure for development 
with Federal money? How many con- 
gressmen can link their projects with 
the projects of other congressmen for 
mutual benefit? How many bureau- 
crats in Washington live through the 
satisfaction of these demands? How 
can all this be controlled and directed 
fairly and in the interest of the nation 
as a whole?” 

A partial answer to the first of these 
questions is in an immense report of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, popu- 
larly called “308” and now the basis 
of much discussion in the states of the 
Northwest. This report says there are 
90 dams in the Northwest, built or 
building. Five others are authorized, 
on which construction has not yet 
started. Seven more are recommended 
in the report. Twenty-seven are “pro- 
posed,” and 132 are called “potential.” 
The cost of these future developments 
is, of course, wholly speculative at this 
time. 


4M not discussing here the desira- 

bility or need of any or all of these 
projects. That question involves many 
relative values. The State of Wash- 
ington can with truth claim that, since 
it has no coal or oil, it must use what- 
ever it has in abundance, which is 
water power. It cannot develop this 
without help. It can claim that ulti- 
mately there will be economic produc- 
tion which will pay back in taxes all 
that it now receives, and thus ease the 





saddle sores of those states throughout 
the whole country that now bear so 
much of the cost of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The real issue comes down to the 
number of years over which the re- 
quired expenditures would be spread, 
the relative needs of other parts of the 
country, and the means of budgetary 
control in Washington which will guide 
the President, the Congress, 
and the public in fairly bal- 
ancing demands with the 
capacity of the taxpayers of 
the nation. More immediate 
is the question of the admin- 
istrative setup by which 
these projects should be 
planned and carried through. 

Two agencies of the Fed- 
eral government are con- 
cerned with the latter prob- 
lem: the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the In- 
terior Department. There has long 
been rivalry between those agencies. 
On this point John D. Millett, an out- 
standing authority on Federal admin- 
istration and one of the experts on the 
Hoover commission, suggests the Mis- 
souri Valley plans as an illustration. 
Both agencies made competitive plans 
for that project and, despite the so- 
called Pick-Sloan merger of the two, 
according to Millett there is basic con- 
flict. Such competition over the nation 
is expensive and tends to project these 
agencies, especially the Army Engi- 
neers, into the business of needling 
communities and congressmen into 
pressure drives for special projects. 


HE Hoover commission proposes 

the consolidation of the civil func- 
tions of the Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Hoover as 
President tried to do this but was 
thwarted by Congress. Even now, and 
largely because of the kindly feeling 
of Senator McClellan for the Army 
Engineers, the Hoover reorganization 
bills will not permit the President to 
order this merger. Congressman White 
of California has introduced a bill for 
the merger which will probably have 
hard sledding in Congress. 

With the President making light of 
efforts to limit the deficit and with the 
immense influence of the forces behind 
spending for public works, the outlook 
is not bright. 
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DOERNBECHER MANUFACTURING CO., big name in furniture, uses a unique assembly-line technique 





to produce fine furniture in quantity. Shell Industrial Lubricants are used throughout the operation. 


Big enough, Paul Bunyan? 


F PAUL BUNYAN-mythical giant of the logging 
camps—ever needs new furniture, Doernbecher is 
his logical “cabinetmaker.” 

This firm’s integrated operations begin with logging 
in their own forests—include manufacture of lumber, 
plywood, lacquers and other finishing materials, hard- 
ware, and even mirrors. Industrial lubricants meet varied 
operating conditions... 

Shell Industrial Lubricants, since 1925, have filled 80% 
of Doernbecher’s needs— most notably on the industry’s first 
modern “assembly line.” 

Mechanical planers, planing 3/5th of a mile of surface a 
minute, are lubricated with Shell Carnea Oil. Spindles which 
whirl at over 25,000 rpm, use Shell Clavus Oil. 


Leaoetrs In Iwousrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


The Shell Industrial Lubrication Plan governs selection and 
application of oils and greases for almost every type of wood- 
working machine . . . sanders, saws, jointers, planers, drills. 
Doernbecher has had no serious lubricating problems since 
its introduction. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 
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This whiskey Is 
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Here's 


a hearty whiskey 


can really 
taste 










le you like a whiskey you can 
really taste, Old Overholt is 
for you. 


One sip will tell you it is a real 
and full-strength rye. 


So if you like a whiskey with 
rich and robust flavor—ask for 
Old Overholt next time. 
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